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Brother  Grant  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory 
in  1852,  and  at  the  three  subsequent 
sessions,  filling  that  office  with  dignity 
and  honor,  to  the  fullest  satisfaction  of 
the  members  over  whom  he  presided. 
As  a  legislator  he  was  quick  and  talented 
and  brought  to  the  law  making  depart- 
ment a  high  practical  sense  of  justice 
and  right,  which  qualified  him  to  pro- 
pose and  render  valuable  aid  in  framing 
wholesome  laws  for  the  political  and 
domestic  welfare  of  the  community. 

But  his  great  work  which  preserves 
the  memory  of  President  Grant  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  was  in 
his  ecclesiastical  calling.  In  1854  he  was 
chosen  from  the  First  Seven  Presidents 
of  Seventies,  one  of  whom  he  had  been 
for  many  years,  to  be  second  counselor 
in  the  First  Presidency.  In  this  position 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  burning 
zeal  that  seemed  to  fire  his  bosom  and 
keep  him  ever  at  work  dispensing  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people 
and  awakening  within  them  that  enthu- 
siasm and  sincerity  necessary  to  the 
faithful  believer  in  pursuing  the  life  of  a 
Saint,  and  which  was  ever  exemplified 
in  the  career  of  Brother  Grant.  His 
zeal  hardly  had  bounds,  except  those  of 
the  God  given  intelligence  which  pre- 
served him  from  fanaticism;  but  he  loved 
the  work  of  the  Lord  with  his  whole 
heart  and  dedicated  without'  reserve  his 
might,  mind  and  strength  to  its  accom- 
plishment. The  exemplary  faith  and 
devotion  of  such  a  man  inspires  his  fel- 


lows to  efforts  of  godliness  that  they 
would  never  dream  of  if  left  to  them- 
selves, and  this  quality  so  pre-eminently 
displayed  by  Brother  Grant,  brought 
him  to  the  front  as  the  main  leader,  un- 
der the  counsel  of  President  Young — of 
the  Great  Reformation  of  1856-7.  The 
last  six  months  of  his  life  he  labored  in- 
defatigably  and  beyond  his  physical 
strength  in  starting  and  rolling  on  that 
famous  revival  which  kindled  a  fire  in 
the  midst  of  Zion  that  was  joyfully  felt 
by  the  Saints  the  whole  world  over,  and 
caused  sinners  to  tremble  and  many  to 
flee  from  the  habitations  of  the  Saints. 
Whatever  may  be  said  at  this  late  day 
of  the  Reformation — for  there  are  those 
who  are  inclined  to  criticise  the  severity 
with  which  the  laws  of  God  were  admin- 
istered— notably  those  who  received  the 
Reformation  and  got  through  with  it 
the  same  day — we  must  look  upon  it  as 
the  occasion  of  a  great  and  long  to  be 
remembered  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  the  people.  Lives  that  were 
more  or  less  clouded  with  doubts  or 
difficulties  were  lifted  into  the  clear  sun- 
light of  faith  and  freedom,  and  have 
there  remained,  growing  better  and 
brighter  with  the  years  as  they  roll  on, 
bearing  the  saved  souls  to  that  exalta- 
tion and  glory,  their  repentance  and 
good  works  are  preparing  for  them,  in 
the  world  to  come. 

The  energy  with  which  Brother  Grant 
labored  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the 
people,  the  difficulties  encountered  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  over- 
come is  illustrated  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  discourse  delivered  by  him 
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in   November  before   his   death:     "We 
went  to  Kaysville  to  preach  the  Refor- 
mation, under  the  direction  of  Brother 
Brigham.    There  was  a  dark  and  dull 
spirit  there,  which  was  not  very  congen- 
ial to  our  natures,  and  brother  Joseph 
Young  felt  life  in  him;  he  was  full  of  the 
Spirit.    .After  staying  a  couple  of  days 
he  said  to  me:  'Brother  Grant,  they  feel 
cold  and  I  guess  we  had  better  go  to 
Farmington,  preach  there  and  go  home.' 
After  a  while  I  said  to  him,  'Do  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  it?     In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  I  will  never  leave  this  land  until 
this  people  surrender.     I  will  hang  the 
flag  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  their 
doors,  .and  there  shall  be  a  siege  of  forty 
days.'    Then  let  every  man   storm  the 
castle  and  rush  against  the  bulwarks  of 
hell,   and    let    every    Elder    throw   the 
arrows  of  God  Almighty  through  the  sin- 
ners and  pierce  their  loins  and  penetrate 
their  vitals  until  the  banner  of  Christ  shall 
wave  triumphantly  over  Israel.   Shall  we 
give  up  and  let  the  wicked  and  ungodly 
overcome  us?     No,  in  the  name  and  by 
the   power  of  God  we   will   overcome 
them.    We  will  cleanse  the  inside  of  the 
platter  and  have   Israel  ^saved  through 
the   name  of  Jesus    Christ  and  by  the 
power  of  His  word.     In  former  days  the 
Lord  cut  off  rebellious  Israel  by  thous- 
ands  to   save   them;   he  had    no    other 
way  for  saving  them.      He  had   tried 
every  other  means;  He  had  opened  the 
sea  for  them  to  pass  over  dry  shod  and 
overthrew  their  enemies,  the   horse  and 
his   rider  in  the   flood;     he  made    the 
mountains  skip  like  rams  and  the  little 
hills  like  lambs;  he  spoke  to  the  angels, 
saying,  throw  down  your  food  to  them, 
and  the  bright  clouds  shed  down  manna 
to     sustain    them;    he    spake    to   them 
in     thunders,    in    lightnings,   in    earth- 
quakes, and  tried  every  means  to  save 
them  that   a   God    could     try,    in    the 
plenitude    of    His    mercy,    and     when 
He'  had  exhausted  the  arrows  of  His 
wrath   in   chastisement,    and  the  wells 
of  His  mercy  in  blessings  and  entreaty, 
He  cut  them  off  by  thousands.    O  Israel, 
hear,  while  the  voice  of  entreaty  is  in 
the    land,   hear    the    voice    of   Brother 
Brigham,  and  awake  from  your  slumber, 


forsake  your  sins  and  abominations,  and 
turn  unto  your  God,  that  repentance 
may  reach  you,  and  remission  of  sins 
and  the  gifts  and  blessings  of  God  come 
upon  you." 

The  thousands  who  responded  to  the 
eloquent  appeal  of  this  inspired  speaker 
as  he  journeyed  from  town  to  town,  pro- 
claiming the  truth  to  the  people,  is  the 
best  evidence  of  his  power  that  could 
be  given.  Among  the  reforms  urged, 
were  cleanliness  of  person  and  property, 
repentance  and  confession  of  wrongs 
committed  between  man  and  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  law  governing 
offences,  and  a  very  great  deal  was  said 
in  regard  to  training  children  in  habits 
of  industry,  to  make  them  self-reliant 
and  independent.  Restitution  for 
wrongs  done  was  required,  and  the 
people  were  urged  to  purify  themselves 
from  every  shadow  or  stain  of  evil 
doing,  that  they  might  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  the  sacrament  and  other 
ordinances,  worthily.  The  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  was  one  of  humility  and 
mutual  forgiveness  rather  than  of  strict 
discipline  or  law.  There  were  compara- 
tively few  excommunications,  but  there 
was  a  universal  revival  of  spiritual  life 
and  energy,  such  as  the  Saints  had 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  Church. 

The  pre-eminently  useful  labors  ot 
President  Grant  in  the  Reformation,  ex- 
hausted the  vital  force  of  his  strong 
constitution,  and  were  followed  by  a 
brief  and  severe  illness,  from  which  he 
was  unable  to  recover.  His  prostration 
caused  gloom  among  the  people,  but 
was  made  the  occasion  to  him  of  re- 
ceiving, before  death,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  manifestations  that  are  ever 
given  to  men  in  the  flesh.  The  follow- 
ing account  thereof  narrated  at  his 
funeral  by  President  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
were  then  present,  and  by  all  Latter-day 
Saints  to  whom  the  existence  beyond 
the  grave  is  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
made  known,  through  the  revelations  of 
God  to  His  Prophets  of  this  great  and 
last  dispensation.  Brother  Kimball  said: 
"I  will  not  stoop  to  the  principle  of 
death.     I   could   weep;   but   I   will   not. 
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There  is  a  spirit  in  me  that  rises  above 
that  feeling,  and  it  is  because  Jedediah  is 
not  dead.  I  went  to  see  him  one  day- 
last  week,  and  he  reached  out  his  hand 
and  shook  hands  with  me.  He  could 
not  speak,  but  he  shook  hands  warmly 
with  me.  I  felt  for  him,  and  wanted 
to  raise  him  up,  and  to  have  him  stay 
and  help  us  whip  the  devil  and  bring 
to  pass  righteousness.  Why?  Because 
he  was  valiant  and  I  loved  him.  He 
was  a  great  help  to  us,  and  you  would 
be  if  you  were  as  valiant  as  he  was, 
which  you  can  be  through  faithfulness 
and  obedience. 

I  laid  my  hands  upon  him  and  blessed 
him,  and  asked  God  to  strengthen  his 
lungs  that  he  might  be  easier;  and  in 
two  or  three  minutes  he  raised  himself 
up,  and  talked  for  about  an  hour  as 
busily  as  he  could,  telling  me  what 
he  had  seen  and  what  he  under- 
stood, until  I  was  afraid  he  would 
weary  himself,  when  I  arose  and  left 
him.  He  said  to  me,  'Brother  Heber,  I 
have  been  into  the  spirit  world  two 
nights  in  succession,  and  of  all  the 
dreads  that  ever  came  across  me,  the 
worst  was  to  have  to  again  return  to  my 
body,  though  I  had  to  do  it.  'But  O' 
says  he,  'the  order  and  government  that 
were  there!  When  in  the  spirit  world,  I 
saw  the  order  of  righteous  men  and 
women;  beheld  them  organized  in  their 
several  grades,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  obstructions  to  my  vision;  I  could  see 
every  man  and  woman  in  their  grade 
and  order.  I  looked  to  see  if  there  was 
any  disorder  there,  but  there  was  none, 
neither  could  I  see  any  death,  nor  any 
darkness,  disorder  or  confusion.'  He 
said  that  the  people  he  saw  were  organ- 
ized in  family  capacities,  and  when  he 
looked  at  them,  he  saw  grade  after 
grade,  and  all  were  organized  and  in 
perfect  harmony.  He  would  mention 
one  item  after  another,  and  say:  'Why 
it  is  just  as  Brother  Brigham  says  it  is;  it 
is  just  as  he  has  told  us  many  a  time.' 

"He  saw  the  righteous  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  world,  and  there  were 
no  wicked  spirits  among  them.  He  saw 
his  wife;  she  was  the  first  person  that 
came    to  him.      He  saw  many  that   he 


knew,  but  did  not  have  conversation 
with  any  but  his  wife  Caroline.  She 
came  to  him,  and  he  said  that  she  looked 
beautifully  and  had  their  little  child  that 
died  on  the  plains,  in  her  arms,  and  said, 
'Mr.  Grant,  here  is  little  Margaret;  you 
know  the  wolves  ate  her  up,  but  it  did  not 
hurt  her;  here  she  is  all  right.'  'To  my 
astonishment,'  he  said,  'when  I  looked 
at  families,  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
some;  there  was  a  lack,  for  I  saw  fami- 
lies that  would  not  be  permitted  to  come 
and  dwell  together,  because  they  had 
not  honored  their  calling  here.  He 
asked  his  wife,  where  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum  and  Father  Smith  and  others  were; 
^she  replied,  'They  have  gone  away 
ahead,  to  perform  and  transact  business 
for  us.' 

He  also  spoke  of  the  buildings  he 
saw  there,  remarking  that  the  Lord  gave 
Solomon  wisdom  and  poured  gold  and 
silver  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  dis- 
play his  skill  and  ability;  and  said  that 
the  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was 
much  inferior  to  the  most  ordinary  build- 
ings he  saw  in  the  spirit  world.  'In  re- 
gard to  gardens,'  says  Brother  Grant,  'I 
have  seen  good  gardens  on  this  earth, 
but  I  never  saw  any  to  compare  with 
those  that  were  there.  I  saw  flowers  of 
numerous  kinds,  and  some  with  fifty  or 
a  hundred  different  colored  flowers 
growing  on  one  stalk.'  We  have  many 
kinds  of  flowers  on  the  earth,  and  I  sup- 
pose those  very  articles  came  from 
heaven  or  they  would  not  be  here.  After 
mentioning  the  things  that  he  had  seen, 
he  spoke  of  how  much  he  disliked  to  re- 
turn and  resume  his  body,  after  having 
seen  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  spirit 
world,  where  the  righteous  spirits  are 
gathered  together. 

"Some  may  marvel  at  my  speaking 
about  these  things,  for  many  profess  to 
believe  that  we  have  no  spiritual  exis- 
tence. But  do  you  not  believe  that  my 
spirit  was  organized  before  it  came  to 
my  body  here?  And  do  you  not  think 
there  can  be  houses  and  gardens,  fruit 
trees  and  every  other  good  thing  there? 
The  spirits  of  those  things  are  made  as 
well  as  our  spirits,  and  it  follows  that 
they  can  exist  upon  the  same  principle. 
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After  speaking  of  the  gardens  and  the 
beauty  of  everything  there,  Brother 
Grant  said  that  he  felt  extremely  sorrow- 
ful at  having  to  leave  so  beautiful  a 
place  and  come  back  to  earth,  for  he 
looked  upon  his  body  with  loathing,  but 
was  obliged  to  enter  it  again.  He  said 
that  after  he  came  back  he  could  look 
upon  his  family  and  see  the  spirit  that 
was  in  them  and  the  darkness  that  was 
in  them;  and  that  he  conversed  with 
them  about  the  Gospel  and  what  they 
should  do,  and  they  replied,  'Well,  Bro- 
ther Grant,  perhaps  it  is  so  and  perhaps 
it  is  not;'  and  he  said  that  is  the  state  of 
the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  for  many 
are  full  of  darkness  and  will  not  be- 
lieve." 

This  imperfect  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful vision  of  those  two  nights  was  lis- 
tened to  with  rapt  attention  by  the  large 
audience,  and  was  repeated  for  years 
after  by  many  who  heard  it.  A  profound 
sensation  was  produced  by  its  narration, 
for  it  unfolded  to  many  minds  details  of 
the  glory  of  the  spirit  world  that  they 
had  not  realized  from  reading  the  gene- 
ral expressions  in  which  the  revelations 
tell  of  them. 

On  December  i,  1856,  President  Grant 
breathed  his  last,  and  his  spirit  went 
joyfully   to   mingle    with    those    of  his 


friends,  family  and  brethren  that  had 
gone  before.  He  was  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  but  had  spent  those  years 
to  such  advantage  in  laboring  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men  that  he  was 
mourned  by  thousands,  and  left  in  their 
memories  a  name  that  will  be  forever 
cherished  as  a  symbol  of  virtue,  integri- 
ty and  honor.  The  editor  of  the  Deseret 
News,  in  closing  his  obituary,  says: 

"Brother  Grant  needs  no  eulogy,  and 
least  of  all  such  an  one  as  our  language 
could  portray,  for  his  whole  life  was  one 
of  noble  and  diligent  action  upon  the 
side  of  truth,  of  high  toned  and  correct 
example  to  all  vyho  desire  to  be  saved 
in  the  Kingdom  of  our  God.  As  a  citi- 
zen, as  a  friend,  a  son,  a  husband,  a 
father,  and  above  all  as  a  Saint,  and  in 
every  station  and  circumstance  of  life, 
whether  military,  civil,  or  religious,  he 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  shed  forth 
the  steady  and  brilliant  light  of  lofty  and 
correct  example,  and  died  as  he  lived 
and  counseled,  with  his  'armor  on  and 
burnished.'  Though  all  Saints  deeply 
feel  his  departuie,  yet  they  can  fully 
realize  that  it  redounds  to  his  and  our 
'infinite  s:ain.'  " 


The  consent  of  all  is  the  voice  of  rea- 
son.—  Cicero. 


TERRITORIAL    GOVERNMENT. 


To-day  the  position  of  this  Territory 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
the  colonies  occupied  before  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  We  have 
been  forced  to  look  with  suspicion  upon 
the  motives  of  our  law  makers  and 
question  the  integrity  and  policy  of  our 
executives.  Although  *ve  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation,  and  though  our  or- 
ganization, but  for  the  differences 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  make  between 
us  and  to  our  injury,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  other  territories;  we  do  not  and  can 
not,  under  our  vital  systems,  identify  our 
policy  with  theirs.  This  nation  has  seen 
fit  to  drag  our  religious  differences  into 


political  differences,  and  for  that  reason 
we  are  forced  at  least  into  an  inde- 
pendent state  of  mind,  from  which,  as  a 
sequence,  we  must  defend  ourselves  in 
all  those  sacred  rights  this  government 
has  pledged  itself  to  guarantee.  While 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  the  superior 
form  of  our  government,  and  attach  to 
its  founders  the  immortal  honors  that 
have  so  justly  crowned  their  work,  I 
lament  the  circumstances  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  force  me  into  the  conclu- 
sions that  though  it  may  hide  for  a  time 
the  ulcerous  wounds  buried  in  its  side, 
the  blood  will  fester  all  its  vital  functions 
and  breed  corruption  on  all  within.  "It 
must   go  backward,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
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"before  it  can  go  forward."  The  whole 
nation  has  set  itself  against  this  Terri- 
tory, and  its  policy  can  never  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  people's  good,  nor  its 
motives  approved  as  true  ones,  since  the 
time  humane  treatment  and  sovereign 
protection  were  called  for,  the  scourge 
of  starvation  and  the  hand  of  persecu- 
tion moved  over  us.  I  need  not  point 
out  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
severed  the  ties  of  affection  between  us 
and  our  political  brotherhood  to  induce 
anyone  to  believe  that  our  sympathies 
are  decreased  and  that  we  have  to  look 
solely  to  ourselves  and  our  God  for  pro- 
tection. Our  consolation  is  that  the 
cause  of  the  just  will   always   prosper. 

We  are  apt  to  believe  and  prone 
to  remark  that  our  safety  and  pro- 
tection lie  in  the  Constitution,  but  I  have 
no  more  confidence  in  our  written  Consti- 
tution than  in  the  unwritten  constitution 
of  England  or  Turkey  (if  there  be  one). 
It  is  the  constitution  of  the  people  which 
must  protect  us.  Our  Constitution  may 
ward  off  many  a  deadly  blow,  but  as  for 
saving  us,  it  never  can.  The  elements 
of  protection  and  self-preservation 
belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  people 
and  not  the  government.  Nature  bears 
evidence  that  the  Creator  has  endowed 
animals  with  not  only  the  instinct,  but 
the  means  of  self-preservation,  and 
history  affords  abundant  proof  that 
independent  growth  is  coupled  with  the 
elements  of  self-preservation.  It  was 
expediency  that  sapped  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  governments  and  suffered 
an  invasion  of  public  morals  with  a  con- 
sequent degeneracy,  and  it  is  expediency 
which  Mr.  Logan  and  others  of  the 
Senate  propose  as  a  remedy  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah. 

The  different  opinions  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes public  purity  and  national 
integrity  must  forever  grow  wider 
between  the  people  of  Utah  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  We  are  treated  as  though 
we  had  rights  and  representations  equal 
to  a  fifty  million  majority;  our  systems 
were  not  attacked  as  vicious  until  our 
wealth  attracted  pilfering  office-seekers; 
and  our  morals  were  not  questioned  in 
advance  of  the  tidal  wave  of   iniquity 


which  is  sweeping  over  the  nation.  I 
believe  no  one  doubts  and  we  do  not 
deny  that  our  political  policy  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  states  and  other  territories. 
We  hold  as  the  standard  moral,  while 
they  adopt  party  qualifications.  Our 
policy  has  made  us  separate  at  least  in 
the  manipulations  of  government,  if  not 
in  the  principles.  Right  there  a  question 
of  policy  is  brought  to  mind  in  which 
destruction  has  been  aimed  at  by 
those  who  do  not  or  do  not  care  to 
realize  our  situation,  and  who  would 
adopt  a  policy  that  is  foreign  to  our 
local  interests.  I  mean  that  some 
propose  to  draw  the  distinction  of  dem- 
ocratic and  republican  party  lines.  It  is 
a  national  infirmity  which  requires  party 
lines  to  be  drawn,  but  as  the  evil  is  a 
necessary  one,  and  guards  against  usur- 
pation of  power  and  moral  degeneracy, 
it  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  imper- 
fect systems  of  man.  To  draw  these 
party  lines  now,  would  be  an  act  of 
deception  by  breaking  our  political 
union  and  leading  us  away  from  the 
issues  at  stake.  I  will  here  digress  and 
make  these  party  differences  plain,  if 
possible,  by  tracing  their  historical 
bearings.  When  the  Constitution  was 
ratified,  a  question  arose  at  once  as  to 
how  it  was  to  be  interpreted.  Some 
were  liberal  in  the  construction  they 
placed  upon  it  by  giving  the  central  gov- 
ernment powers  not  directly  mentioned, 
but  as  they  say,  inferred  as  a  natural 
consequence.  On  the  other  hand'  a 
party  arose  which  claimed  that  it  meant 
just  what  it  said,  and  that  any  -inference 
was  usurpation  not  to  be  tolerated. 

In  consequence  of '  this  difference  of 
opinion,  two  parties  arose,  the  for- 
mer were  called  Broad  constructionists, 
and  the  latter  Close  constructionists. 
Whatever  name  the  political  parties  of 
America  have  assumed,  they  have  either 
been  close  or  broad  constructionists  in 
principle.  To-day  the  republicans  are 
broad  constructionists,  and  the  demo- 
crats claim  to  be  close  constructionists. 
Whoever  will  take  pains  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  parties,  will  find  that  the 
difference  depends  more  upon  which 
party  is  in  power  than  upon  the  profes- 
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sion  which  either  makes.  The  demo- 
crats, when  in  power,  are  generally  broad 
constructionists,  dc  facto,  if  not  in  pro- 
fession, while  the  republicans  are  close 
constructionists  and  vice  versa.  Of 
course  this  people  accept  the  democratic 
doctrine  of  local  self-government,  first, 
because  of  their  situation;  and  second, 
the  more  important,  because  it  compre- 
hends more  of  human  liberty  and  self- 
preservation  than  any  other  doctrine. 
We  are  dependent  upon  whichever 
party  is  in  power  for  our  political  rights, 
and  will  contend  for  certain  principles 
in  either  case.  But  whoever  would 
attempt  to  introduce  such  party  differ- 
ences now  would  assume  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  tory  in  colonial  times 
who  did  not  have  the  courage  to  take  up 
the  issues  at  stake,  but  sought  foreign 
ones.  The  issues  with  us  are  local,  and 
he  who  would  make  them  otherwise, 
acts  ignorantly  or  treacherously.  When- 
ever the  government  sees  fit  to  place  us 
where  we  belong  in  the  Union,  we  may 
discuss  party  distinctions,  but  until  then, 
home  interests  which  are  seriously 
injured  are  at  stake.  Let  us  not  igno- 
rantly assume  a  national  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  us  and  betray 
our  interests  at  home.  We  have  a  right 
to  interpret  the  Constitution,  but  that 
right  does  not  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  interpretation.  This  people,  or 
any  other,  will  shoot  wide  of  the  mark 
in  their  interpretation,  precisely  as  their 
moral  condition  sinks  below  that  con- 
templated in  the  Constitution.  The 
question  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is 
that  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  people 
rather  than  of  the  government.  Terri- 
torial government,  as  it  exists,  was  not 
contemplated  in  the  Constitution,  neither 
could  its  framers  have  constructed  a 
subordinate  form  of  government  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  enumerated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and 
the  United  States  will  never,  whatever 
its  professions  are,  do  justice  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  so  long  as  a  single  terri- 
tory is  kept  out  of  the  Union  without  its 
consent. 

The  invigorating  atmosphere  of  liberty 
is  inhaled  by  any  community  so  long  as 


that  community  controls  its  local  affairs 
independent  of  kings,  emperors,  parlia- 
ments or  congresses.  To  say  the  best 
of  territorial  systems,  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  that  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  inconsistent,  weak,  and  fraudu- 
lent; they  are  typical  of  tyranny  and 
unfit  for  a  free  people;  besides,  the 
people  under  such  systems  are  forced  to 
oppose  the  parent  government  or  accept 
servitude.  The  equal  rights  of  man 
must  either  be  respected  or  trampled 
upon.  In  vain  do  I  search  the  history  of 
territories  without  forcing  myself  into 
the  conclusion  that  territories  exist 
either  in  conflict  or  under  oppression. 
How  can  the  people  of  a  territory  claim 
the  equal  rights  of  man,  how  can  they 
profess  to  enjoy  liberty  under  a  system 
where  of  the  three  essential  departments 
of  government  they  are  denied  their 
right  of  choice  in  two.  We  know  that 
it  is  party  policy  which  withholds  the 
territories  from  entering  the  Union. 

A  community  may  writhe  under  the 
selfishness  of  its  own  rulers  whom  it 
makes,  but  excruciating  must  it  be  to 
wear  the  shackles  forged  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  rulers  who  are  not  of  their 
choice,  whether  it  be  kings,  czars,  or 
Congress.  An  eminent  writer  of  colo- 
nial times  has  said:  "Society  is  produced 
by  our  wants,  and  government  by  our 
wickedness.  The  one  encourages  inter- 
course, the  other  creates  distinction.  The 
first  is  a  patron,  the  last  is  a  punisher. 
Society  in  every  state  is  a  blessing, 
but  government,  even  in  its  best  state, 
is  but  a  necessary  evil;  in  its  worst  state- 
an  intolerable  one;  for  when  we  suffer, 
or  are  exposed  to  the  same  miseries  by  a 
government,  which  we  might  expect  in 
a  country  without  a  government,  our 
calamity  is  heightened  by  reflecting  that 
we  furnish  the  means  by  which  we  suffer. 
Government,  like  dress,  is  the  badge  of 
lost  innocence." 

If  government  in  its  best  state  is  an 
evil,  then  it  follows  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  territories,  in  their  best  form, 
is  an  intolerable  evil,  and  Utah  in  its 
present  form  has  met  with  a  calamity. 
Every  territory  in  the  United  States,  by 
reason   of  its  form  of  government,  has 


GONE. 
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surrendered  a  considerable  share  of  its 
inherited  liberty,  and  fallen  under  the 
weights  of  political  oppression,  while 
Utah  has  to  meet  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, and  resent  the  reproach  that  a 
tender  (?)  parent  has  sought  to  bring 
upon  her.  Her  government  is  a  burning 
shame  upon  the  fair  fame  of  American 
liberty;  but  fortunately  for  us  the  spirit 
of  liberty  is  more  than  the  letter  of 
liberty,  for  a  virtuous  people  must  be  a 
free  people.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


ANGEL-GUARDED. 

Angels,  where'er  we  go,  attend 

Our  steps,  what'er  betide; 
With  watchful  care  their  charge  defend, 

And  evil  turn  aside. 
A  sudden  thought  to  escape  the  blow, 

A  ready  help  we  find; 
And  to  their  secret  presence  owe 

The  presence  of  our  mind. 

Charles  Wesley. 


To  do  wrong  is  never  useful,  because 
it  is  always  disgraceful. 


GONE! 

To  the  Memory  of  Elder  Richard  S.  W.  Andrew,  who  was  accidentally  killed 
on  Saturday,  July  28th,  1383,  aged  Twenty-three  Years. 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 
"Natura  lo  fece,  e  pol  ruppe  la  stanipa." 


Gone!     When  the  sun  of  life's  beautiful  day 
Over  his  pathway  was  shining  most  fair; 

Gone!     As  the  rosebud  commenced  to  display 
Leaves  grand  and  lovely,  perfuming  the  air. 

Gone!     When  a  future,  most  brilliant  and  bright, 
Pregnant  with  deeds  for  the  welfare  of  men , 

Burst  like  a  vision  upon  his  young  sight — 
All  things  seemed  beautiful  to  his  gaze  then. 

Gone!     Leaving  here  in  this  scene  of  distress, 
Grief-stricken  bosoms  and  tear-swollen  eyes, 

Looking  to  no  one  their  pathway  to  bless, 

Save  the  Great  Healer  who  reigns  'mid  the  skies. 

Gone!     Where  he  can  grander  labors  pursue — 

Labors  that  open  captivity's  gate, 
Letting  blest  freedom  burst  forth  to  the  view 

Of  those  who  in  darkness  now  linger  and  wait. 

Gone!     To  prepare  a  bright  mansion  for  those 
Who,  for  a  season,  he  now  leaves  behind; 

Gone!     Where  a  kingdom  with  glory  e'er  glows, 
Whose  glittering  brilliancy  none  have  defined. 

Gone!    Where  deep  sorrow  and  care  is  unknown; 

Gone!    Where  the  Father  all  tears  wipes  away; 
Gone!     To  receive  a  bright  crown  and  a  throne. 

Gone!     There  to  dwell  as  a  priest-king  for  aye. 

Gone!     Oh,  the  meeting,  so  glorious  and  grand  ! 
As   friends,  passed  before,  around  him   did 
throng; 
And  grasped  there  in   pure,  holy  friendship  his 
hand, 
As  angelic  hosts  burst  forth  in  new  sons:. 


Gone!     Before  long  we  will  all  have  to  go; 
Then   why    should   we    mourn   when  friends 
leave  us  here? 
Tears  cannot  stay  them,  though   fast   they  may 
flow; 
The  clouds  may  hang  thick,  but  the  sun  will 
appear. 

Gone!     Who  would  linger  in  this  world  of  care 
When  such  a  bright  future  awaits  us  beyond  ? 
Who  at  death's  summons  would  shake  and  des- 
pair, 
When  friends  long  to  greet  us,  so  loving  and 
fond? 

Gone?     Yes,  'tis  true;  but  we  scarce  can  believe 
That  he  has  gone  hence,  when  it  only  doth 
seem 

But  yesterday  since  our  eyes  did  perceive 

Him  strong  and  happy — it  all  seems  a  dream! 

Gone?     Yes,  he's  gone;  but  ere  long  we  shall 
meet 
With  him  and  our  friends,  who  before  us  have 
trod 
The  road  that  lies  rough  and  drear  to  our  feet, 
But  which  leads  us  back  to  the  presence  of  God. 

Gone!       Farewell,    Richard,    dear   brother  and 
friend; 
Although  now  we  miss  you,  we  know  that  ere 
long 
We'll  stand  in  thy  presence,  and  there  compre- 
hend 
God's  strange  ways  that  ofttimes  to  us  seemeth 
wrong.  James  H.   Wallis. 
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In  reading  history  in  relation  to  the 
Papal  or  Catholic  church,  written  by 
authors  of  that  faith,  I  find  among  other 
strange  relations,  that  one  of  the  Popes, 
Leon  X,  actually  made  sport  of  the 
Bible,  calling  it  a  fable  or  novel,  while 
he,  at  the  same  time,  claimed  power 
over  all  things.  Catholic  authors  refer 
with  shame  to  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
whose  character  is  the  most  infamous 
that  ever  blotted  the  pages  of  history. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Catholic  world  to-day,  claim  with  won- 
derful assumption  that  the  divine 
apostolic  authority  has  come  regularly 
down  from  St.  Peter,  through  the  above 
line  to  the  present  day.  Now,  how  can 
men  be  made  to  believe,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, that  God  would  permit 
authority  of  His  to  come  down  through 
an  infidel  in  the  one  case,  and  a  miser- 
ably immoral  wretch  in  another;  to  say 
nothing  about  others  who  have  claimed 
to  have  all  power  on  earth,  in  heaven 
and  in  hell;  claiming  even  to  have  the 
right  to  change  the  precepts  of  Christ 
or  to  dispense  with  them  altogether; 
and  "to  stand  upon  necessity  of  salva- 
tion, for  every  human  creature  to  be 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff?"  (See  the 
eight  articles  of  the  council  of  Trent.) 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  I  refer 
to  these  things.  I  do  so  merely  to  show 
how  millions  of  Christians,  so  called,  are 
deceived,notwithstanding  their  sincerity, 
and  that  sincerity  in  a  belief  will  not 
save  people.  It  is  very  easy  for  them  to 
refer  to  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions and  read  there  about  "the  mother 
of  harlots,"  and  it  is  not  difficult  for 
them  to  understand  what  "city"  and 
"church"  is  meant,  for  the  last  verse  tells 
us  that  "the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is 
that  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth."  There  is  but  one 
city  that  at  all  answers  the  description, 
or  that  reigned  "over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,"  and  that  was  Rome.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  as  to  this,  please  read  the 
ninth  verse,  and  you  will  be  satisfied,  for 
the  city  of  Rome  was  built  and  remains 


to-day  on  seven  hills  or  "seven  moun- 
tains." We  may  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  "daughters"  as  easily  as  we 
have  done  the  "mother."  But  of  this 
we  may  be  satisfied — if  there  is  a 
"mother  of  harlots,"  there  are  daughters 
of  no  character. 

Were  we  to  trace  every  "so-called" 
Christian  sect  which  have  protested 
against  the  mother  church,  how 
many  of  them  would  claim  to  have 
received  authority  from  God?  How  can 
they  make  such  a  claim,  denying  the 
necessity  of  revelation?  Where  then 
did  they  get  their  authority?  Not  surely 
from  the  Roman  church,  for  if  it  had 
any,  it  excommunicated  all  dissenters. 
You  shall  know  a  tree  by  the  fruit  it 
bears,  and  if  it  bear  no  fruit,  then  it  is 
either  dead  or  not  of  God's  planting.  In 
my  garden  I  may  have  a  tree  leafless 
and  barren,  I  may  tell  you  it  is  a  peach 
tree;  how  shall  you  know  save  by  the 
fruit,  which,  bearing  not,  it  is  useless,  and 
only  fit  for  the  fire.  Show  me  the  live 
tree  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  will  show  you 
one  that  is  not  barren;  and  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand,  will  tell  you  what 
sort  of  fruit  it  will  bear.  Many  claim  to 
have  this  tree,  but  which  among  the  six 
hundred  and  more  sects  teach  the  Gospel 
as  it  was  taught  anciently,  with  power 
and  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  with  signs  following?  Who  teaches 
faith,  repentance,  baptism  by  immersion 
for  remission  of  sins,  and  laying  on  hands 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Who 
preaches  baptism  for  the  dead,  or  is 
trying  to  do  anything  for  their  redemp- 
tion? Who  among  the  denominations 
believe  in  a  church  organization  having 
apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors 
and  teachers?  The  Apostle  Paul  declares 
that  these  officers  were  "for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ."     (Eph.,  iv:   12,  13.)     Are  we 
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"perfected"  in  Christ,  is  there  no  more 
work  to  do  in  the  ministry,  and  have  we 
all  come  to  a  "unity"  of  the  faith,  that 
we  no  longer  have  or  need  apostles, 
prophets,  etc.?  I  know  of  but  one  thing 
on  •earth,  and  that  an  evil  one,  in  which 
the  "Christians"  of  this  age  can  unite, 
and  that  is  to  persecute  and  vilify  those 
who  do  believe  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  not  only  necessary  now,  but  the 
only  one  which  God  will  at  all  recognize 
as  His.  Have  the  Christian  nations, 
with  their  conflicting  "forms  of  godli- 
ness," without  power,  a  "knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God?"  Do  they  know,  while 
denying  revelation,  either  the  Father  or 
the  Son?  If  so,  let  us  ask  them  how? 
Let  their  educated  divines  stand  forth 
and  answer.  And  when  they  have  done 
that,  let  them  tell  us  why  they  are  "ever 
learning  but  never  able  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  Then  let 
them  read  the  following,  and  learn  why 
apostles,  prophets,  etc.,  were  needed 
anciently,  as  they  are  needed  for  the 
same  purposes  now:  "That  we  hence- 
forth be  no  more  children  tossed  to  and 
fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cun- 
ning craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive."     Eph.  iv:  14. 

After  they  have  pondered  upon  .that, 
we  will  ask  them  why  they  teach  that 
wicked,  ungodly  men,  who  have  stained 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother,  as 
did  Cain,  or  in  the  blood,  perhaps,  of  an 
innocent  wife,  may  be  saved  by  confess- 
ing Christ  upon  the  scaffold  before  they 
die.  For  murder,  under  the  law,  earthly 
courts  adjudge  men  too  guilty  to  live 
among  their  fellow  men;  yet  pretended 
ministers  of  Christ  will  follow  them  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  while  the  hangman 
adjusts  the  rope  around  the  guilty  neck, 
offers  the  murderer  what  they  call  the 
sacrament,  and  amid  words  of  consola- 
tion, made  up  of  "cunning  craftiness," 
lead  him  to  beleive  that  his  guilty,  blood- 
stained soul  will  be  launched  into  the 
presence  of  a  pure  God,  who  hates 
iniquity  and  abhors  sin.  Such  deceivers 
should  read  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Revelations,  eighth  verse,  and  learning 
there   not  only  the   fate  of  murderers, 


but  that  of  sorcerers,  liars,  etc.,  as  well' 
might  be  led  themselves  to  repentance 
and  baptism  for  remission  of  sins. 

You  may  ask  what  about  "the  thief 
upon  the  cross,"  did  he  not  go  to 
heaven?  Search  the  Scriptures.  You 
will  find  nothing  in  them  leading  to  such 
an  idea,  but  much  that  clearly  proves  to 
the  contrary.  I  am  aware  at  the  same 
time,  however,  that  this  text — the  thief 
upon  the  cross  and  the  words  addressed 
to  him  by  the  Savior— is  the  basis  of  a 
good  many  modern  sermons  wrought 
up  from  death-bed  scenes  and  scaffold 
confessions,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the 
dying  penitent  was  at  the  last  moment 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  hell  and  saved 
by  merely  saying  "I  believe"  on  Jesus. 
The  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  thief  are 
recorded  in  Luke,  xxiii:  43,  and  read  as 
follows:  "And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
verily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise."  Now,  if  the 
simple  fact  of  ghis  going  to  paradise 
saved  him,  then  was  the  thief  saved, 
otherwise  not.  By  referring  to  the  third 
chapter  of  1  Peter,  verses  18 — 20,  we 
will  find  where  Jesus  went,  and  ascer- 
taining that  fact,  will  learn  something 
regarding  the  place  called  "paradise" 
where  the  thief  was  promised  on  that 
day  a  meeting  with  the  Lord.  It  reads: 
"For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He 
might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh  but  quickened  by  the 
spirit:  By  which  also  He  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison; 
which  sometimes  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  Ark 
was  a  preparing,  wherein,  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls  were  saved  by  water."  Thus 
we  begin  to  understand  the  broader  and 
higher  mission  of  our  Master  as  we  find 
Him  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
"dead"  as  well  as  the  living. 

Here  were  the  spirits  of  those  who 
made  light  of  the  teachings  of  that 
good  and  faithful  "preacher  of  righteous- 
ness," Noah.  No  doubt  when  on  earth 
they  laughed  at  and  scorned  both  him 
and  his  message.  With  them  he  was 
anything  but  popular.     Only  eight  souls 
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could  be  induced  to  believe  his  teach- 
ings; but  these  teaching's  being  the  reve- 
lations of  Jehovah,  saved  those  eight, 
while  the  rejection  condemned  to  death 
perhaps  millions,  whom  we  find  more 
than  twenty  centuries  after,  still  in 
prison.  Think  of  the  ages  of  sorrow 
and  remorse  which  they  had  endured. 
If  there  is  any  efficacy  in  punishment  by 
means  of  imprisonment,  then  these 
unfortunate,  condemned  ones  must  have 
undergone,  since  the  flood,  great  change 
for  the  better,  and  must  have  rejoiced 
greatly  when  the  Prince  of  Light,  having 
been  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  in  the  spirit,  came  and  again 
offered  them  the  means  of  salvation, 
through  obedience  to  that  Gospel,  which 
He  and  many  others  had  preached  to 
the  living  on  earth.  What !  faith, 
repentance,  baptism,  etc.?  The  same. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  There  is 
but  one  Gospel,  which  is  always  referred 
to  as  the  Gospel.  The  same  that  was 
preached  to  Abraham  (Gal.,  iii:  8),  and  to 
the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Moses(Heb,.  iv:  2), 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  preached 
also  to  these  same  spirits  while  taber- 
nacled in  the  flesh  before  their  bodies 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  flood.  But 
men  may  ask  how  can  they  now  be  bap- 
tized, being  out  of  the  body?  I  answer 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  that  they 
must  be  "born  of  water  and  of  the 
spirit,"  or  they  cannot  enter  the  King- 
dom of  God.  But  that  you  may  clearly 
comprehend  how  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  you  may  see  how 
unyielding  this  law  of  the  Gospel  is,  I 
quote  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul:  "If 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  then  why  are  they 
baptized  for  the  dead?"  Having  failed 
to  perform  for  themselves  the  ordinances 
of  salvation,  they  must  now  depend 
upon  others  to  do  for  them,  by  proxy, 
what  they  might  have  done  for  them- 
selves. They  once  had  their  agency, 
and  having  missed  it,  they  must,  there- 
fore, depend  upon  the  agency  and  acts 
of  others.  We  now  can  begin  to  see 
what  is  meant  by  "becoming  saviors  on 
Mount  Zion."  Why  are  the  Latter-day 
Saints  imparting  freely  of  their  earthly 
substance  with  which  to  build  temples 


at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars?  I  answer, 
that  they  may  have  places  wherein  to 
perform  ordinances  for  the  living  and 
for  the  dead. 

This  doctrine,  I  am  aware,  seems  new 
and  wonderfully  strange  to  millions  ot 
Christians  who  have  vainly  sought  to 
find  out  God  and  His  ways  without  the 
voice  of  inspiration  which  guided  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord  before  they  fell 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  death;  forgetting 
that  where  there  is  "no  vision  the  people 
perish."  That  is  a  glorious,  heaven 
inspired  doctrine  every  honest  person 
must  admit,  but  it  is  not  new.  This  is 
that  spoken  of  by  Mai.,  iv:  5,  6,  "Behold 
I  will  send  you  Elijah,  the  prophet, 
before  the  coming  of  that  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord;  and  he  shall 
turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children  and  the  heart  of  the  children 
to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse."  Once  more: 
Why  are.  the  Saints  building  temples? 
That  they  may  turn  their  hearts  to  their 
fathers,  because  Elijah  hath  come  and 
commanded  it.  Thus  our  mission  is  to 
the  dead,  as  well  as  to  the  living.  Men 
may  still  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Savior  to  the  Spirits  in 
prison.  To  show,  therefore,  that  it  was 
the  Gospel,  I  quote  as  follows:  "For 
this  cause  was  the  Gospel  (mark  the 
words)  preached  also  to  them  that  are 
dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  accord- 
ing to  God  in  the  spirit."  I  Peter,  iv:  6. 
In  this  we  not  only  learn  that  the  Gospel 
was  preached  to  the  dead,  but  we  also 
learn  the'  object  of  that  preaching, 
namely,  "that  they  might  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit."  Now, 
how  will  men  in  the  flesh  be  judged? 
Will  it  be  according  to  their  professions 
of  faith,  or  according  to  their  works?  I 
think  the  Scriptures  plainly  declare  that 
every  person  will  be  judged  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

In  connection  with  this  we  will  not 
forget  the  deeds  that  may  be  done  by 
"proxy"  by  the  living  for  the  dead,  so 
that  they,  the  dead,  may  be  judged  as 
the  apostle  tells  us.   Our  father  Adam,  it 
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appears,  owed  a  debt,  for,  through  his 
fall,  death  comes  upon  all.  But  Jesus 
comes  forward,  and  in  the  meridian  of 
time,  pays  the  debt  with  His  own  blood, 
hence,  in  Him  shall  all  live  again.  Some 
to  eternal  joys,  others  to  eternal  shame. 
Not  shame  because  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, for  that  is  cancelled  forever; 
but  shame  for  rejecting  on  their  own 
behalf,  the  means  of  salvation,  and  by 
doing  so,  rendering  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ  ineffective  to  them,  save  to  bring 
them  forth  in  the  resurrection  to  judg- 
ment. 

Let  us  look  at  this  doctrine  of  "sub- 
stitutes" a  little  further.  Suppose  a 
friend  of  yours  die,  failing,  through 
ignorance,  neglect,  or  otherwise  to  pay 
a  lawful  debt  for  which  he  was  obligated, 
will  not  the  records  or  "books"  of  the 
firm  or  person  to  whom  he  owed  the 
account  show  the  indebtedness  as  much 
after  as  before  death?  Now,  suppose 
you  go  and  voluntarily  pay  the  amount 
due,  and  the  creditor  of  your  friend 
accept  the  same  in  full  balance  of  the 
account,  would  not  that  act  of  yours 
protect  the  memory,  and  free  your  dead 
friend  from  all  liability  regarding  that 
particular  affair? 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sal- 
vation. The  doctrine  of  atonement 
wherein  Jesus  became  a  willing  substi- 
tute and  sacrifice;  which  also  was  fore- 


shadowed in  the  offering  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham,  wherein  God  likewise  pro- 
vided a  substitute.  So  likewise  is  bap- 
tism for  the  dead.  Should  you  still  have 
lingering  doubts  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  "thief,"  who  evidently  had  never 
been  baptized  while  in  the  flesh,  care- 
fully read  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Testament.  To  show  that  paradise  is 
not  heaven,  however,  I  will  quote  one 
more  passage  before  dismissing  the  sub- 
ject. Jesus  saith  unto  her,  "Touch  me 
not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father;  but  go  unto  my  brethren  and 
say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father, 
and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and 
your  God."  John,  xx:  17.  This  was  on 
the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion;  thus 
you  see  that  he  had  not  been  to  His 
Father,  and  therefore  if  God  dwells  in 
heaven,  heaven  is  not  paradise,  for  He 
promised  the  thief  that  he  should  be 
with  Him  in  the  latter  place  three  days 
before  He  spoke  to  Mary,  as  recorded 
in  the  last  quotation.  We  know  where 
He  had  been,  namely,  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison.  Moses  Thatcher. 


Face  all  things;  even  adversity  is  po- 
lite to  a  man's  face. 

An  inch  may  be  as  good  as  a  mile,  but 
when  a  lady  is  purchasing  dry  goods, 
she  would  rather  have  the  mile,  as  a 
general  thing:. 
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It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Moses 
enjoyed  his  education  while  the  Institute 
was  in  its  flourishing  condition,  or  while 
it  approached  its  corruption;  there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  it  commenced 
to  decline,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few 
less  commendable  artifices,  resorted  to 
by  the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  But  the  spirit 
of  its  founder  had  not  yet  altogether  dis- 
appeared, and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  the  Creator  still  rewarded  the  in- 
itiated. 

-  This  doctrine  which  had,  as  its  inevit- 
able consequence,  the  most  decided  con- 


tempt for  idolatry,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality,  from 
which  it  could  hardly  be  separated,  was 
that  rich  treasure  which  the  young 
Hebrew  obtained  from  the  mysteries  of 
Isis.  He  was  at  the  same  time  herein 
made  familiar  with  physics,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  secret  sciences,  and  it  was 
this  knowledge  which  subsequently  en- 
abled him  to  work  miracles,  and  in 
presence  of  Pharaoh,  to  compete  with 
his  own  teachers,  or  the  magicians,  whom 
he  in  some  instances  excelled.  His 
early  life  shows  that  he  was  an  apt  and 
attentive  scholar,  and  that  he  in  intuitive 
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power,  and  as  a  seer,  had  reached  the 
highest  degree  attainable. 

In  this  school  he  gathered  a  real  treas- 
ure in  hieroglyphics,  mysterious  figures 
and  ceremonies,  which  his  ingenious 
spirit  afterwards  made  use  of.  He  had 
gone  through  the  entire  category  of 
Egyptian  wisdom,  made  himself  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  system  of  the 
priests,  its  defects  and  advantages,  care- 
fully compared  its  weakness  and  strength, 
and  closely  investigated  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  these  people. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained 
in  the  school  of  the  priests,  but  his  sub- 
sequent political  career,  in  which  he  first 
appeared  in  his  eightieth  year,  makes  us 
infer  that  during  twenty  years  or  more 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
mysteries  and  the  policy  of  the  state. 
His  sojourn  among  the  priests  seems 
not  in  the  least  to  have  prevented  him 
from  associating  with  his  own  people, 
and  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  witness 
the  nameless  misery  they  endured. 

The  Egyptian  education  had  not  rob- 
bed him  of  his  patriotic  sentiment.  The 
illtreatment  of  his  people  reminded  him 
that  he  also  was  a  Hebrew,  and  a  feeling 
of  just  indignation  filled  his  heart  when- 
ever he  witnessed  their  suffering.  The 
more  he  himself  commenced  to  feel, 
the  more  he  rebelled  against  the  un- 
worthy treatment  of  his  people. 

At  one  time  he  saw  one  of  the  Hebrews 
brutally  beaten  by  an  Egyptian  overseer, 
and  this  so  enraged  him,  that  he 
killed  the  Egyptian.  The  rumor  of 
this  deed  soon  spread,  and  his  life 
being  in  danger,he  was  bound  to  flee  from 
Egypt,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  Many  assert  that  this  flight  oc- 
curred in  his  eightieth  year,  but  without 
proofs.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  young  at  this 
period. 

With  this  exile  commences  a  new 
epoch  of  his  life,  and  if  we  desire  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  his  future 
political  career  in  Egypt,  we  must  ac- 
company him  in  his  solitude  in  Arabia. 
He  brought  with  him  into  the  Arabian 
wilderness  a  burning  hatred  towards  the 
oppressors    of  his   people,  and  all  the 


knowledge  that  he  had  obtained  from 
the  mysteries.  His  mind  was  full  of 
ideas  and  projects,  his  heart  full  of  bit- 
terness, and  no  one  to  divert  his  thoughts 
in  those  immeasurable  wilds,  void  of 
human  beings.  He  is  said  to  have  tend- 
ed the  sheep  of  an  Arabian  Bedouin, 
Jethro.  How  deep  a  fall  from  all  his 
glorious  prospects  in  Egypt  to  a  simple 
shepherd  in  Arabia!  Erom  a  future 
ruler  of  nations,  to  become  a  hireling  to 
a  nomad!  How  deeply  this  must  have 
wounded  his  soul!  Under  the  plain 
attire  of  a  simple  swain,  he  carries  the 
ardent  soul  of  a  commander — a  restless 
ambition.  In  this  romantic  wilderness, 
where  the  present  has  nothing  to  offer 
him,  he  finds  relief  in  the  past  and  future, 
and  is  entertained  by  his  own  quiet 
thoughts.  All  the  scenes  of  oppression, 
which  he  had  witnessed,  now  passed  in 
review  before  him,  and  no  softening  in- 
fluence prevented  their  stinging  deep 
into  his  heart.  Nothing  is  more  unen- 
durable to  a  great  soul  than  to  suffer  in- 
justice; and  in  this  instance  it  still  more 
aggravated  him,  as  it  was  his  own  peo- 
ple who  suffered.  A  noble  pride  awak- 
ened in  his  bosom;  a  passionate  desire 
to  press  forward,  and  to  act,  is  coupled 
to  this  wounded  pride. 

All  that  which  has  taken  him  long 
years  to  accomplish,  all  his  achievements 
and  beautiful  plans,  must  all  perish  with 
him  in  this  wilderness!  Has  he  then 
thought  and  labored  in  vain?  This  very 
thought  is  unendurable  to  his  fiery  soul. 
But  he  will  not  succumb  to  this  seeming 
inevitable  fate;  this  wilderness  shall  not 
be  the  final  limit  to  his  activity;  the  great 
being,  whom  he  learned  to  know  in  the 
mysteries,  has  surely  intended  him  for 
something  extraordinary.  In  his  quiet- 
ude and  loneliness  his  imagination  is 
spurred  by  what  touches  nearest  his 
heart,  the  interest  of  his  oppressed  peo- 
ple. Similar  sentiments  seek  each  other, 
and  the  unhappy  will,  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  side  with  misfortune.  In  Egypt 
he  would  be  an  Egyptian,  a  hierophant, 
a  general.  In  Arabia  he  is  a  Hebrew. 
Grand  and  glorious  is  the  idea,  as  it  rises 
above  all  other  considerations  "I  will 
deliver  this  people." 
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But  how  could  it  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish this  undertaking?  Insurmountable 
obstacles  rise  up  before  him,  and  those 
which  he  had  to  combat  among  his  own 
people  were  by  far  the  most  difficult  of 
them  all.  There  can  be  found  neither 
unity  nor  confidence,  neither  selfwill  nor 
courage,  neither  public  spirit  nor  enthu- 
siasm, to  spur  them  to  action;  a  long 
and  oppressive  slavery,  a  misery  during 
four  long  centuries,  have  thoroughly 
destroyed  those  sentiments.  The  people 
whom  he  should  deliver  were  no  more 
capable  than  worthy  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. He  could  expect  nothing  from 
this  people  themselves,  and  still  he  can 
do  nothing  without  them.  What  course 
could  he  then  pursue?  Before  he  under- 
took their  deliverance,  he  must  make 
them  capable  of  this  success.  He  must 
replace  them  in  possession  of  those 
human  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
had  lost.  He  must  restore  to  them  these 
attributes  which  a  long  estrangement 
has  destroyed  in  them;  that  is,  he  must 
awaken  within  them  hope,  confidence, 
heroism,  enthusiasm,  etc.  But  these 
sentiments  could  only  rest  upon  a  feel- 
ing (whether  true  or  false)  of  indepen- 
dent power,  and  how  should  the  slaves 
of  the  Egyptians  ever  be  able  to  acquire 
such  a  faculty?  Suppose  even  that  he 
succeeded,  through  his  eloquence,  to 
persuade  them  for  a  time,  would  not 
this  enthusiasm,  thus  artificially  pro- 
duced, give  way  at  the  first  approach  of 
danger?  Would  they  not  relapse  into 
their  former  diffidence  and  become  still 
more  abject  than  before? 

Here  comes  the  Egyptian  priest  and 
statesman  in  timely  aid  to  the  Hebrew- 
From  his  Mysteries, from  his  ecclesiastical 
school  at  Heliopolis,  he  remembers  the 
effective  agency,  through  which  a  small 
order  of  priests  would  control  millions 
of  ignorant  men  and  women.  This 
agency  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
implicit  confidence  in  supernatural  pro- 
tection, faith  in  supernatural  power. 
Now,  as  he  cannot  discover  anything  in 
this  mundane  sphere,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  by  which  he  can  pro- 
duce courage  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen,  he    directs   their  attention    to- 


wards heaven.  And  as  he  cannot  hope 
to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their 
own  strength,  he  must  bring  them  under 
the  guidance  of  a  god  possessing  such 
power.  Should  he  thus  succeed  in  in- 
fusing into  their  minds  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  this  god,  then  he  has  made 
them  strong  and  dauntless,  and  the  con- 
fidence in  this  higher  power  is  the  flame 
that  shall  kindle  all  other  virtues  and 
powers.  If  he  only  can  prove  himself 
to  his  brethren  the  legitimate  represen- 
tative of  this  god,  then  they  are  at  his 
command  in  every  way,  and  he  can  lead 
them  wherever  he  pleases.  But  now 
arises  the  question,  which  god  shall 
Moses  represent,  and  how  shall  he  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  place  implicit  faith 
and  confidence  in  him?  Shall  he  pro- 
claim the  only  true  god,  Jao  or  Jehova, 
the  one  that  he  learned  to  know  in  the 
Mysteries?  How  could  he  confide  the 
most  sacred  truth,  the  inheritance  ol 
only  a  few  Egyptian  wis-e  men  to  a  slav- 
ish rabble,  when  to  comprehend  such 
truth  requires  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  mental  culture?  How  could 
he  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  that  the 
out  cast  of  Egypt  can  understand  that 
which  the  choicest  of  the  land  can  but 
partially  appreciate? 

But  suppose  even  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  imparting  to  the  Hebrews  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  god,  it  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  them  in  their  pre- 
sent situation,  and  their  accepting  this 
deity  would  sooner  destroy  than  pro- 
mote his  project.  The  true  god  took  no 
more  interest  in  the  Hebrews  than  in 
any  other  people..  The  true  god  could 
not  fight  their  battles,  and  could  not 
suspend  the  laws  of  nature  for  their 
special  accommodation.  Had  he  not  al- 
lowed them  to  fight  their  own  battles 
with  the  Egyptians  during  four  hundred 
years  without  interfering  by  miracle,  or 
any  other  manifestation  of  his  power, 
in  their  behalf,  how  could  they  then 
place  their  hope  or  confidence  in  him? 
Shall  he  proclaim  a  fabulous  god,  con- 
trary to  his  own  judgment,  and  whom 
the  Mysteries  have  taught  him  to  despise? 
His  mind  is  too  enlightened  and  his  heart 
too  noble  to  allow  him  such  treacherous 
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proceedings.  He  will  not  make  a  false- 
hood the  foundation  of  his  noble  deed. 
The  enthusiasm  which  now  animates 
him  would  not  lend  its  fire  to  sustain  a 
deception,  and  such  a  contemptible 
character,  so  opposed  to  his  conviction, 
would  soon  rob  him  of  courage,  joy  and 
perseverance,  and  land  him  in  helpless 
misery.  He  wants  his  kind  act  in  favor 
of  his  people  to  be  a  grand  success;  he 
will  not  only  make  them  independent, 
he  will  make  them  happy  and  enlight- 
ened. He  will  make  the  foundation  of 
his  work  to  stand  forever. 

It  must,  then,  be  founded  on  princi- 
ples of  truth — not  upon  deception.  But 
how  can  he  harmonize  these  contradic- 
tions? He  cannot  present  before  them 
the  true  god,  because  they  are  unable  to 
comprehend  him;  he  will  not  announce 
a  fabled  deity,  because  this  is  contrary 
to  his  own  conviction.  He  has,  then  no 
other  choice  than  to  proclaim  his  own 
true  god  in  a  fabulous  manner.  Now  he 
tries  his  religion  of  reason,  to  ascertain 
what  he  must  give  and  take  in  order  to 
secure  a  successful  issue  among  the 
Hebrews.  He  places  himself  in  their 
situation,  in  their  contracted  sphere, 
spying  into  their  souls  to  discover,  if 
possible,  those  secret  sympathies  con- 
cealed there,  by  which  he  might  connect 
his  great  truths.  Consequently  he  at- 
taches to  his  god  those  peculiar  attri- 
butes which  the  comprehension  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  their  present  demands, 
require.  He  adapts  his  Jao  to  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  desires  to  introduce  him; 
he  adapts  him  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  brings  him  to  their  notice, 
and  thus  originates  his  Jehova.  His 
people  have  certainly  got  faith  in  divine 
things,  but  this  faith  is  degenerated  into 
the  most  degrading  superstition.  This 
superstition  he  must  destroy,  but  pre- 
serve the  faith,  and  only  turn  it  away 
from  its  unworthy  object  and  direct  it 
towards  his  true  god.  The  superstition 
itself  furnishes  him  with  means  for  this 
purpose.  According  to  the  general  fancy 
of  these  times,  each  people  stood  under 
the  special  protection  of  a  national  deity, 
and  it  gratified  the  native  pride  to  place 
this  deity  over  the  gods  of  all  other  peo- 


ple, as  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of 
them  all.  They  did  not  deny  them  (the 
gods  of  others)  their  divine  character, 
but  they  must  not  be  exalted  above  the 
national  god.  And  Moses  used  this  de- 
lusion as  the  foundation  for  his  truth. 
He  made  the  original  deity  of  the  Mys- 
teries the  national  god  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  went  still  further.  He  was  not  sat- 
isfied by  only  making  this  national  deity 
the  mightiest  of  all  other  gods,  but  he 
made  him  the  only  one  and  overthrew 
all  the  rest.  He  gave  him  to  the  He- 
brews as  their  own,  in  order  to  adapt 
him  to  their  imagination,  but  he  placed 
him  also  over  all  other  people  and  all 
the  powers  of  nature.  Thus  he  saved 
in  the  image,  in  which  he  presented  him 
before  the  Hebrews,  the  two  most  im- 
portant attributes  of  his  true  god,  unity 
and  omnipotence,  and  made  them  more 
effective  under  this  human  garb. 

The  vain,  childish  pride,  in  desiring  to 
possess  an  independent  deity,  must  now 
serve  the  interest  of  truth  in  securing 
the  acceptance  of  his  doctrine.  It  is 
indeed  an  uncertain  faith,  by  which  he 
intends  to  replace  the  old  one,  but  this 
new  faith  is  certainly  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  one  he  will  supplant;  and 
it  is  in  reality  by  adding  this  seeming 
deception  that  he  secures  the  best  suc- 
cess of  his  truth;  and  it  is  through  this 
foreseen  misapprehension  of  his  doctrine 
that  this  gain  is  secured.  What  use 
would  a  philosophical  deity  have  been 
to  the  Hebrews?  With  this  national 
god,  however,  he  can  accomplish  won- 
ders. Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  Hebrews. 
Ignorant,  as  they  are,  they  measure  the 
power  of  the  gods  according  to  the 
success  of  the  people  placed  under  their 
protection.  Neglected  and  oppressed 
by  men,  the  Hebrews  believe  themselves 
at  the  same  time  forgotten  by  the  gods; 
and  they  conclude  that  in  the  same  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  same  ratio  must  their  god 
stand  to  those  of  the  Egyptians;  he 
must  be  a  small  light  in  comparison,  or 
they  doubt,  in  reality,  if  they  have  any 
god  at  all.  All  at  once  it  was  proclaimed 
to  them  that  they  also  had  a  protector 
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above  the  starry  vault,  and  that  this  pro- 
tector has  awakened  out  of  his '  long 
slumber  and  is  prepared  to  perform  great 
things  among  their  enemies. 

This  divine  announcement  is  like  the 
call  of  a  commander  to  gather  under  his 
triumphant  banners.  If  this  commander 
now  gives  proofs  of  his  power,  or  if  they 
recognize  him  from  old,  then  will  the 
enthusiasm  fill  the  most  fainthearted 
with  courage,  and  even  this  advantage 
was  brought  into  account  by  Moses  in 
his  future  plans.  The  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  apparition  in  the 
burning  bush,  causes  us  the  same  doubt 
which  Moses  himself  entertains,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  has  answered 
the  same.  Will  my  unhappy  people 
place  implicit  confidence  in  a  god  who 
so  long  has  neglected  them,  and  who 
now  so  suddenly  claims  their  attention, 
whose  name  they  have  not  even  heard 
pronounced,  and  who,  for  centuries  has 
been  a  dumb  spectator  of  their  misery 
and  woe  heaped  upon  them  by  their 
heartless  oppressors?  Will  they  not 
sooner  consider  the  god  of  their  fortu- 
nate enemies  as  the  mightiest?  These 
were  the  urgent  considerations  that 
filled  the  heart  of  the  new  prophet.  In 
what  manner,  however,  does  he  meet 
these  scruples?  He  makes  his  Jao  the 
god  of  their  forefathers,  and  links  him 
to  their  old  legends,  and  thus  meta- 
morphosed into  a  native  deity,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  familiar  god  of  old. 
But  to  show  that  he  means  the  only  true 
God,  to  prevent  any  confounding  what- 
ever, with  any  other  image  of  a  super- 
stitious character,  and  to  avoid  all  possi- 
ble misapprehension,  Moses  gives  him 
that  very  name  by  which  he  is  known  in 
the  mysteries.  I  am  the  same  forever. 
Say  to  the  people  Israel,  so  sayeth  the 
Lord,  he  has  sent  me  to  you. 

To  the  ignorant  Hebrews,  however, 
this  name  must  sound  unfamiliar.  It 
must  be  impossible  for  them  thereby  to 
form  any  conception,  and  Moses  would 
certainly  have  achieved  more  by  any 
other  name;  but  he  would  sooner  face 
this  inconvenience  than  to  give  up  an 
idea  upon  which  so  much  depended, 
and   this    was   to    make    the    Hebrews 


acquainted  with  that  same  God  repre- 
sented in  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  As  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  Egyptian  myster- 
ies had  already  been  demoralized  when 
Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
He  gives  him  that  particular  name  by 
which  he  was  known  before  in  the 
mysteries  of  Isis. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  Jehovah 
appeared  before  the  Hebrews  as  a  god 
of  old,  as  a  god  of  their  forefathers;  He 
must  also  prove  Himself  a  god  of 
superior  power  to  claim  their  confidence; 
and  this  was  the  more  necessary  because 
they  had  not  learned  to  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Him  as  their  protector, 
on  account  of  their  misfortunes  in 
Egypt.  If  Moses,  then,  would  justify 
his  calling,  he  must  support  it  with  great 
and  wonderful  deeds.  And  we  need 
have  no  doubt  but  what  he  has  per- 
formed these  wonders;  but  how,  and  in 
what  way  we  are  to  view  them  we  will 
leave  to  our  readers  to  reflect  upon. 
The  communication  in  which  Moses 
conveys  his  calling,  has  all  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  secure  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  Hebrews,  and  this  was 
all  for  which  it  was  calculated.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  Creator  of  the  world  when  He 
should  conclude  to  appear  to  a  human 
being  in  fire  or  in  wind,  whether  He  was 
approached  by  uncovered  feet  or  not. 
Moses,  however,  puts  this  command  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Jehovah  to  take  the 
shoes  off  his  feet,  while  he  stood  upon 
holy  ground;  because  Moses  knew  very 
well  that  by  such  an  outward  token  of 
respect,  he  strengthened  the  impression 
of  divine  holiness  among  the  Hebrews; 
one  of  his  experiences  in  the  initiation 
of  the  mysteries.  And  thus  he,  no 
doubt,  took  into  consideration  that,  for 
instance,  his  awkward  manner  of  speech 
would  be  a  drawback  to  him — conse- 
quently he  provided  against  this  incon- 
venience— he  brings  this  objection  into 
his  communication,  and  Jehovah  must 
come  to  his  rescue.  And  only  when  his 
many  scruples  have  been  allayed,  he 
accepts  his  calling.  In  this  manner  he 
adds  importance  to  the  divine  mandate, 
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and  makes  it  more  impressive  upon  the 
minds  of  his  people.  That  these  and 
similar  precautions  were  necessary,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  that 
Moses  fully  realized  the  importance  of 
securing,  in  every  way  possible,  the 
confidence  of  the  Israelites,  upon  which 
depended  his  entire  success. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
what  was  really  the  plan  which  Moses 
so  carefully  studied  out  in  the  Arabian 
Desert?  He  desired  to  lead  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  to  give  them  a  free 
constitution  and  a  country  exclusively 
their  own.  But  while  he  knew  the 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  contend  with;  while  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  count  upon  the  indi- 
vidual strength  of  this  people,  until  they 
acquired  confidence  in  themselves, 
courage,  hope  and  enthusiasm;  while  he 
foresaw  that  his  efforts  and  all  his  per- 
suasion would  have  no  effect  upon  the 
slavish  disposition  of  the  Hebrews,  he 
realizes  that  he  must  place  them  under 
supernatural  protection,  and  gather 
them  under  the  standard  of  a  divine 
commander.  He  gives  them  a  god  in 
order,  in  the  first  place,  to  deliver  them 
out  of  Egypt;  but  this  is  not  enough,  as 
he  must  secure  to  them  another  country 
in  place  of  the  one  he  takes  away  from 
them;  and  while  they  must  first  conquer 
the  other  country  with  armed  force,  and 
then  maintain  themselves  therein,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
them  united  in  one  body  politic,  and  to 
do  this,  he  must  provide  them  with 
suitable  laws  and  a  constitution. 

But  as  a  priest  and  a  statesman,  he  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  strongest  and 
most  essential  pillar  of  any  and  all 
political  combinations  is  religion;  that 
God,  therefore,  whom  he  gave  them  for 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt  as  only  a 
commander-in-chief,  must  also  be  em- 
ployed in  their  legislation;  he  must 
therefore  introduce  Him  in  accordance 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  intends  to 
employ  Him.  But  for  founding  the  state 
and  for  legislative  purposes  he  must 
have  the  true  God,  because  as  he  him- 
self is  a  great  and  noble  human  soul,  he 


will  not  have  a  falsehood  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  work  that  is  to  last  forever. 
He  will  make  the  Hebrews  happy,  and 
for  ever  happy,  through  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  has  intended  for  them, 
and  this  is  only  possible  by  making 
truth  and  justice  the  foundation  of  his 
legislation.  But  their  power  of  compre- 
hension is,  however,  yet  too  insipid,  too 
blunt,  for  this  truth;  he  cannot  therefore 
bring  it  to  them  through  the  legitimate 
way  of  reason.  And  while  he  cannot 
convince  them  by  argument,  he  must 
persuade  and  bribe  them.  He  must 
therefore  equip  the  god  whom  he  has 
introduced  to  them  with  attributes 
adapted  and  commendable  to  their 
feeble  conceptions;  he  must  apply  to 
him  the  outward  garb  of  a  heathen,  and 
feel  satisfied  when  the  people  approach 
him  accordingly.  By  this  he  secures  a 
very  great  advantage — that  the  founda- 
tion of  his  legislation  is  true  and  need 
not  be  torn  down  by  any  future  reformer, 
which,  however,  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence with  all  false  religions  when 
brought  under  the  touch  of  reason. 

All  other  states  at  this  and  subsequent 
times  were  founded  upon  error,  decep- 
tion and  idolatry,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  in  Egypt  a  small  society 
of  people  who  entertained  correct  ideas 
concerning  the  highest  being.  Moses, 
who  belonged  to  this  society  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  is  the  first  one  who  dared  not 
only  proclaim  these  secret  results  of  the 
mysteries  publicly,  but  makes  them  the 
foundation  of  an  entire  state.  He  is 
consequently  looked  upon  by  the  world 
and  posterity  as  a  traitor  to  the  myster- 
ies, while  he  imparts  to  an  entire  nation 
a  truth  which  was  orginally  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  few  wise  men,  or  seers. 
He  could  not,  however,  impart  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  connection  with  the  new 
religion,  the  understanding  necessary  to 
comprehend  it,  and  in  this  the  Egyptian 
seers  had  a  great  advantage  over  them. 
The  seers  acknowledged  the  truth 
through  their  reason;  the  Hebrews 
could  at  best  but  blindly  believe  it. 

This  brief  outline  has  been  drawn  in , 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  above 
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mentioned  writers,  and  although  the 
Latter-day  Saints  have  a  higher  and 
purer  knowledge,  from  an  inspired 
source,  of  this  wonderful  dispensation, 
it  may  still  be  interesting  to  some  to  see 
how  the  world  has  been  taught  to  look 
upon  Moses  and  his  works  in  Egypt.  I 
look  back  with  awe  and  wonder  upon 
those  solemn  scenes,  that  draw  our 
sympathies  back  into  the  very  night  of 


time,  before  Troy,  before  Memphis; 
scenes  full  of  sadness  and  woe,  sighing 
a  faint  echo  across  the  placid  waters  of 
the  imperial  Nile.  J.  S. 


A  once  famous  quack  doctor  headed 
his  advertisement:  "Ho!  all  ye  dyspep- 
tics !"  That's  just  what  dyspeptics  won't 
do.  If  they  would  all  hoe  vigorously, 
they  would  not  need  any  other  medicine . 
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Before  I  left  Europe  I  read  and 
thought  much  of  the  young  nation 
across  the  ocean,  and  I  became  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  whole  people  if  they  could 
be  led  to  take  more  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  When  I  came  to  America  my  im- 
pressions were  confirmed,  and  I  asked, 
How  can  I  induce  people  to  walk?  The 
wealthy  prefer  to  ride  or  drive — the 
fresh  air  can  be  taken  from  a  luxurious 
carriage  as  well  as  from  the  foot-path, 
and  the  poor  can  hardly  spare  the  time 
to  walk. 

But,  the  world  over,  one  general  prin- 
ciple holds  good:  people  will  do  what 
gives  them  pleasure.  If  I  could  create 
a  healthy  excitement  on  the  subject  of 
walking,  if  I  could  awaken  an  enthusi- 
asm about  it,  no  matter  how  little  it 
might  be  understood,  I  believed  that 
when  once  it  had  taken  a  good  start,  it 
would  establish  its  own  hold  upon  the 
people — that  the  great  healthfulness  of 
the  exercise  would  be  discovered.  So 
for  two  years  I  bent  all  my  powers  of 
mind  and  body  to  making  this  exercise 
as  attractive,  as  fascinating,  as  I  possibly 
could;  above  all  to  ladies,  who  were  the 
ones  most  in  need  of  it. 

I  often  felt  that  the  immense  crowds 
who  gave  me  such  warm  sympathy  and 
enthusiastic  support  would  probably  ask 
themselves  later,  when  their  generous 
excitement  had  reacted,  what  good  it 
could  do  for  a  young  girl  to  walk  fifty 
miles  in  twelve  hours,  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty  in  six  days?  and  I  knew  that 
"most  of  my  kindest  friends  would  hardly 


be  able  to  answer  that  question  to  their 
own  satisfaction;  but  I  hoped  that  many 
a  brisk,  healthy  walk  would  be  taken  on 
account  of  the  awakened  interest;  that 
many  ladies  would  walk  one  mile,  or 
five,  because  I  had  walked — one  hundred. 
I  hoped  that  habits  might  be  established 
that  would  save  many  an  aching  head. 
I  may  add  aching  heart,  for  not  only 
does  a  brisk  walk  stir  the  currents  of  the 
blood  so  that  they  will  not  clog  the  brain 
and  freeze  the  feet,  but  it  disperses  many 
a  morbid  fog  of  feeling  that  would  result 
in  a  heartache  as  senseless  as  it  might 
be  painful.  Our  finest  feelings  will  not 
bear  stagnation  any  better  than  limpid 
water,  and  often  when  we  are  suffering 
the  most  dismal  of  low  spirits,  it  is  only 
because  the  very  feelings  that  were  given 
us  to  be  -happy  with,  have  stood  un- 
stirred too  long.  Go  take  a  brisk  walk, 
using  our  eyes  and  wits  upon  the  way, 
and  be  it  in  city  or  country,  we  shall  see 
enough  to  give  a  new  turn  to  our 
thoughts,  and  find  at  the  end,  that  our 
mental  coloring  has  received  new  tone 
and  vitality. 

I  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  be 
believed,  should  I  relate  the  bare  facts 
of  case  after  case  of  painful  suffering  of 
body  and  mind  that  I  have  seen  literally 
walked  away.  I  have  seen  ladies  whom 
I  knew  well  enough  to  venture  upon 
heroic  measures  with,  who  have  been 
just  ready  to  send  in  hot  haste  for  a  doc- 
tor, and  that  not  with  imaginary  suffer- 
ings; but  whose  flushed  or  pallid  faces, 
.abnormal  pulse,  and  other  indications 
of  real  physical  disorder,  proved   them 
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in  need  of  a  physician  or — a  cure,  to 
drag  themselves  out  of  doors  when  their 
trembling  limbs  would  hardly  support 
them,  and  begin  a  walk  that  threatened 
at  any  moment  to  terminate  in  a  seat 
upon  the  curbstone.  In  a  short  time 
they  would  brighten  a  little,  step  with 
more  vigor  and  elasticity,  and  return 
home  after  a  few  miles  with  a  pulse  even 
and  strong,  a  fine,  healthy  color,  and  the 
brain  in  a  state  of  eager  desire  for  work. 

I  have  induced  ladies  to  go  out  in  this 
way,  when  I  have  had  to  bring  up  a  long 
array  of  past  experiences  to  combat  my 
own  fears  as  to  the  result,  and  I  have 
never  in  a  single  instance  had  one  return 
other  than  cheered  and  benefited. 

Do  not  attempt  to  walk  in  "French 
heels;"  the  high,  narrow  heel  throws  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  muscles  not  in- 
tended to  act  as  the  false  position  forces 
them  to  act,  and  the  result  is  injury  to 
the  spine  and  the  more  delicate  anatomy 
of  the  body.  Let  those  who  are  willing 
to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  to  dis- 
cover if  they  can  not  add  materially  to 
their  health  and  pleasure  by  a  habit  of 
walking,  first  provide  themselves  with 
boots  broad  enough  to  allow  the  foot  to 
spread  out  easily;  thick  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  feet  against  cold,  damp,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  ground,  with  broad, 
low  heels. 

Let  there  be  nothing  tight  around  the 
waist,  nothing  to  hinder  the  lungs  from 
expanding,  and  the  blood  from  circulat- 
ing freely.  Let  the  skirts  be  moderately 
short,  and  made  so  as  to  leave  the  limbs 
freedom  of  movement.  In  short  give 
the  body  from  top  to  toe  its  freedom 
during  the  walk. 

Do  not  walk  rapidly  at  the  start.  Begin 
slowly  and  then  gradually  increase  the 
pace  until  it  is  a  little  faster  than  an  or- 
dinary gait,  then  try  to  keep  the  same 
even  step  and  movement.  In  walking, 
preserve  as  upright  a  position  as  possi- 
ble; from  time  to  time  make  a  new  effort 
to  grow  a  little  taller,  to  straighten  the 
back,  throw  out  the  chest,  hold  the  head 
higher,  till  that  position  becomes  habit- 
ual. Never  go  from  a  warm  room  into 
cold  air  and  start  suddenly  into  a  rapid 
walk,  and  never  walk  faster  than  can  "be 


done  with  closed  mouth.  The  breathing 
should  be  done  in  long,  slow  respirations 
through  the  nose,  as  regularly  as  possi- 
ble. A  habit  of  long,  regular  respira- 
tions can  be  acquired,  and  it  prevents 
the  lungs  being  subjected  to  too  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Try  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  walking  from  the  hips — I  had 
almost"  said  from  the  shoulder,  which  is 
really  the  true  way.  The  foot  should  be 
lifted  not  higher  than  is  necessary  to 
allow  it  to  swing  easily  forward,  and  the 
knees  should  bend  just  as  little  as  need 
be  to  permit  that  swing.  Never  walk 
rapidly  and  then  stop  abruptly,  but  to- 
ward the  end  of  a  walk,  or  when  about 
to  stop  for  any  time,  slacken  the  speed 
gradually,  until  it  is  quite  slow. 

The  effort  to  follow  any  of  these  rules 
is  perhaps  tiresome  at  first,  but  it  will 
repay  the  trouble.  At  first,  one  should 
make  the  length  of  the  walk  a  'little 
more  than  enough  to  feel  really  tired, 
but  do  not  walk  until  tired,  and  then 
enter  horse-car  or  carriage  to  return 
home.  Begin  with  a  short  distance  and 
return;  if  that  does  not  fatigue,  make  it 
longer  the  next  time,  until  you  are  tired; 
then  gradually  increase  that  until  you 
reach  a  limit  you  would  like  for  the 
habitual  walk.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
get  heated  in  walking  and  then  allow 
yourself  to  get  suddenly  chilled.  That 
is  one  reason  why  you  should  not  get 
into  a  car  or  carriage  after  walking.  To 
persons  having  heart  disease  or  delicate 
lungs,  injudicious  walking  might  be  hurt- 
ful, but  with  the  precautions  I  have  sug- 
gested even  such  will  be  benefited. 

It  is  often  the  case,  even  to  those  ac- 
customed to  long  walks,  that  after  the 
first  mile  or  two,  comes  a  feeling  of 
great  fatigue;  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  go  on,  without  at  least  sitting  down 
for  a  short  rest,  but  then  is  precisely  the 
time  not  to  take  a  rest.  Keep  on  then, 
even  though  every  step  costs  an  effort, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  then  the 
fatigue  seems  to  wear  away.  Gradually 
a  new  strength  comes,  and  this  second 
strength  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  muscles  seem  to  be  provided  with 

'  energy  sufficient  for  ordinary  demands, 

but  the  walk  draws  upon  them  suddenly 
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for  an  unusual  effort,  the  supply  of 
muscular  energy  is  soon  exhausted  and 
the  reserve  is  not  ready.  If  a  rest  is 
taken  then,  the  muscles  react  and  pos- 
sibly remain  contracted,  producing  the 
sensation  of  walking  cramp.  But  if  by 
an  effort  of  will  they  are  forced  into 
continued  activity,  nature  soon  sends 
out  her  reserve  force  to  the  part  making 
unusual  demand,  the  current  is  estab- 
lished in  that  direction,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  her  generosity  is  insulted  by 
excessive  demands. 

Take  a  school  girl  who  has  so  over- 
studied  that  her  brain  is  in  a  state  of 
morbid  activity,  so  that,  however  tired, 
it  can  be  forced  to  renewed  activity;  tell 
her  she  "must  not  study  so  hard,"  take 
away  her  books,  and  still  her  mind  will 
continue  to  go  over  and  over  the  mental 
processes.  But  ask  her  to  "come  for  a 
walk,"  make  that  walk  interesting,  so 
that  the  mind's  activity  may  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  physical  effort.  Every 
day  make  the  walk  a  little  longer;  the 
muscles,  not  having  been  tampered  with, 
will  demand  a  rest  when  it  is  needed; 
and  the  reserve  forces  of  the  whole 
body,  which  had  been  flowing  all  to  the 
brain,  will  be  turned  into  a  new  channel 
provided  with  a  healthy  power  of  resist- 
ance. The  result  will  be,  that  without 
saying  a  word  against  study,  you  will  find 
this  ambitious  school  girl  studying  for  a 
time  and  then  putting  her  books  aside, 
with  the  excuse  that  she  is  too  tired  to 
learn  any  more  then.  She  has  reached 
that  healthy  condition  where  she  knows 
when  she  is  tired,  and  has  to  rest. 

I  should  be  false  to  the  spirit  of  my 
Fatherland  should  I  in  any  way  dis- 
courage the  ambition  to  gain  a  fine  edu- 
cation; on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  preserve 
a  sound  and  balanced  brain  in  mature 
age,  that  I  desire  to  prevent  the  reckless 
squandering  of  its  forces  in  youth.  Any 
school  girl,  who  might  be  a  little  longer 
in  getting  to  calculate  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  to  sail  theoretically  a  ship  around 
the  world,  will  have  the  sounder  intel- 
lect, and  its  stores  of  knowledge  will  be 
more  at  her  command  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  because  she  devoted  a  little  of  her 
youthful  time  to  the  care  of  the  casket 


which   was   to   hold   the  jewels   of  the 
mind. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  forced  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  brain  work.  Let 
us  take  for  example  a  teacher,  whose 
work  demands  more  strength  than  she 
has  to  give;  who  finds  herself  weaker  at 
the  end  of  a  year  than  at  the  beginning, 
weaker  each  year  than  in  the  one  pre- 
ceding; how  is  such  an  one  to  dare  take 
from  her  insufficient  vitality,  to  give  to 
physical  exercise?  If  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  work  she  can  hardly  sit  up,  how 
can  she  get  on  her  feet  and  "take  a 
walk?" 

Within  certain  limits,  the  exercise  of 
any  power— like  money  invested  in 
legitimate  business — not  only  makes 
return  of  all  it  draws  out,  but  of  more. 
In  the  case  we  have  supposed  of  one 
forced  to  over  work,  the  limit  is  passed 
at  which  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system  can  make  good  their  drafts  upon 
the  general  vitality,  and  the  longer  the 
process  goes  on,  the  more  is  the  consti- 
tution reduced  to  bankruptcy.  If  then, 
during  vacation,  a  habit  of  walking 
could  be  gently  encouraged,  until  two 
or  three  miles  could  be  done  easily,  then 
when  schoolwork  began  again,  if  at  the 
end  of  ,a  tired  day  a  walk  were  taken, 
not  only  would  it  restore  to  the  body  all 
the  strength  it  required  to  make  the 
walk,  but  more.  Thus  the  physical 
exercise  would  create  a  surplus  of 
strength,  to  fill  the  deficit  caused  by  the 
overdrawing  of  the  brain. 

I  have  seen  this  theory  practically 
tested  again  and  again,  always  with 
happy  results,  and  often  to  the  de- 
lighted surprise  of  those  who  tried  it 
not  quite  believing. — Bertha  Von  Hil- 
lern,  in  Youths'  Companion. 


"Extreme  law  is  extreme  injustice." 

The  cheapest  and  simplest  gymnasium 
in  the  world — one  that  will  exercise 
every  muscle  and  bone  in  the  -body — is 
a  flat  piece  of  steel,  notched  on  one  side, 
fitted  tightly  into  a  wooden  frame,  and 
after  being  greased  on  both  sides  with 
a  bacon  rind,  rubbed  into  a  stick  of 
wood  laid  lengthwise  in  a  sawbuck. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 

When  you  get  to  Kansas  City,  you 
are  not  far  from  Independence,  Mo. — 
only  about  ten  miles.  Near  Kansas  City 
the  Missouri  River  flows  in  the  general 
direction  of  south;  it  then  sweeps 
around  to  the  east,  and  continues  in 
this  direction  for  miles.  Two  miles 
south  of  the  river,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
some  ten  miles  from  Kansas  City,  to  the 
eastward,  is  the  town'  which  we  Mor- 
mons expect  to  become  a  great  and 
famous  religious  capital  ere  the  earth 
has  bowled  many  times  more  around 
her  yearly  orbit. 

In  1830  and  1831,  the  Prophet  Joseph 
began  receiving  revelations  concerning 
the  land  of  Zion,  which  was  to  be  located 
in  Missouri.  If  I  mistake  not  this  was 
before  our  people  were  embroiled  in  any 
trouble  at  Kirtland,  while  we  were  yet 
regarded  with  complacency,  if  not  with 
pleasure,  by  our  neighbors,  of  the 
western  reserve;  consequently,  this 
was  before  there  was  any  necessity,  as 
viewed  from  a  human  standpoint,  of  our 
people  seeking  any  other  resting  place 
than  the  beautiful,  sparsely  settled,  and 
far  west  region  near  the  lake,  in  which 
they  were  so  comfortably  located.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  friends,  the  "Christian" 
ministers  among  us,  who  have  brought 
their  little  religious  tallow  candles  out 
into  the  broad  sunlight  of  the  Gospel, 
with  a  view  of  enlightening  matters  for 
us,  will  kindly  explain  (if  they  have  a 
moment  to  spare  from  their  favorite  em- 
ployment of  writing  roseate  and  highly 
flattering  views  of  the  Mormon  people, to 
their  eastern  friends)  to  the  writer,  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
Mormonism,  and  is  so  depraved  and  un- 
instructed  as  to  know  nothing  better,  just 
why,  under  the  circumstances,  Joseph 
Smith  should  have  traveled  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  one  wilderness  to  find 
another  one,  and  on  the  way  to  have 
crossed  five  of  the  most  beautiful  States 
in  the  Union. 
The  railroad  station  at  Independence 


is  not  in  the  town,  which  enables  you 
either  to  take  a  carriage  or  to  indulge 
in  a  pleasant  walk,  if  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  agreeable.  Not  knowing 
precisely  what  quarter  of  the  town  we 
desired  to  visit,  we  made  a  compromise 
by  instructing  the  driver  to  take  us  to 
the  business  centre.  In  the  carriage 
with  us  was  a  gentleman,  who  had  a 
theory  concerning  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
astrous cyclone,  which  is  indigenous  to 
that  entire  section  of  country;  he  based 
his  theory  on  the  fact  that  the  path  of 
one  of  their  terrible  visitors  was  not 
strewn  with  trees  broken  off,  or  houses 
blown  over,  but  was  covered  with  trees 
and  fence  poles  which  had  been  lifted 
from  their  beds,  and  houses  which  had 
been  raised  from  their  foundations  and 
carried  off  to  some  distance.  Hence, 
he  concluded  that  the  cyclone  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  strong  wind,  but  was  a 
hollow,  revolving  cone  of  air,  with  a 
vacuum  inside,  which,  as  it  advanced 
rapidly  across  the  country,  inspired  all 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
a  desire  to  soar  aloft. 

We  alighted  near  the  court  house,  a 
large  handsome  structure,  for  which  we 
may  be  able  to  find  use  some  day,  and 
directed  ourselves  toward  it,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  the  top,  if  possible, 
to  secure  a  good  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  was  locked,  and  a  num- 
ber of  loungers  told  us  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  our  getting  up  that  day, 
it  being  the  Sabbath.  We  were  about  to 
leave,  but  fortunately  ran  across  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  who  was  just  coming 
out  of  a  side  door  of  the  building;  he 
proved  to  be  the  county  surveyor,  Mr. 
William  A.  Hickman.  We  did  not  ask 
him  whether  he  was  related  to  the  noto- 
rious "Bill,"  for  we  thought  the  subject 
would  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  the 
county  surveyor,  whatever  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Mr.  Hickman  had  a  surveyor's 
transit  on  his  shoulder,  when  we  ac- 
costed him,  and  it  transpired  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  top  of  a  high  store  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  around.  He  said 
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it  was  the  clearest  day  he  ever  saw  at 
Independence.  We  introduced  our- 
selves, stated  our  errand,  and  in  return 
received  a  kind  invitation  to  accompany 
him. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  in  the  latter  part 
of  June;  the  leaves  were  all  out,  the 
grass  was  everywhere,  and  there  was 
that  charming  fulness  and  freshness 
about  everything  in  the  vegetable  line, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  last  two  weeks 
of  June;  before  this  there  is  a  lack  of 
development,  while  in  July  the  hot  sun 
causes  the  tender  plants  to  droop,  and 
the  dust  comes  and  covers  up  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  preceding  weeks.  The  view 
was  superb;  the  building  was  exceeded 
in  height  by  the  court  house  alone; 
while  they  both  stand  on  the  highest  rise 
of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
except  the  one  upon  which  the  Tem- 
ple lot  is  located.  My  surroundings 
have  been  such  as  to  make  the  moun- 
tains my  favorite  horizon;  to  me 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  grandeur  of 
snow-capped  mountains,  in  the>  rug- 
ged canyons,  in  the  bounding  streams, 
in  the  nestling  valleys,  which  no  verdure 
covered  plain  can  ever  duplicate.  But 
could  I  not  choose  a  home  among  the 
mountains,  I  know  of  no  more  entranc- 
ing spot  than  Independence.  It  is  a 
locality  of  hills,  regular  neither  in  their 
shape,  size,  nor  direction;  but  starting 
out  of  hollows  and  of  each  other  in  a 
most  bewildering  way,  forming  entranc- 
ing side  hills  and  hollows.  Some  of 
these  eminences  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high.  There  are  innumerable 
streams  in  the  vicinity,  which  rise  at  the 
head  of  the  hollows,  and  follow  their 
sinuous  courses,  receiving  here  and 
there  small  affluents  from  converging 
dales;  mills  are  seen  upon  the  lower 
courses  of  the  streams,  and  where  the 
lowlands  widen  there  are  dark  green 
meadows.  Where  the  town  lies,  the 
streets  find  their  way  along  the  beds  of 
the  depressions  and  over  intervening 
ridges,  with  the  residences  tastefully 
located  along  the  sidehills.  But  in 
places  there  are  great  level  areas.  The 
Missouri  is  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
north,   and    an  equal    distance  to  the 


east;  several  large  streams  flow  into  it 
through  this  section.  Mr.  Hickman  ex- 
plained to  us  that  to  supply  the  town 
with  water  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
reservoir  on  a  hill  lying  near  the  river, 
to  the  north,  which  hill  is  some  fifty  feet 
higher  than  the  most  elevated  of  the 
town  hills. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiries  about  the 
productiveness  and  depth  of  the  soil, 
the  county  surveyor  told  us  that  during 
the  visit  of  a  well  known  agriculturist 
through  Jackson  County,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  the  latter  put  up  at  the  house 
of  a  farmer  who  was  raising  corn  exten- 
sively. After  refreshments,  the  man  of 
science  took  a  look  around  the  house; 
he  noticed  that  the  tallest  corn,  and  it 
was  gigantean  in  size,  was  growing 
from  a  small  mound  near  the  house. 
The  mound  was  close  by  a  well;  could 
it  be  possible  that  the  mound  was  the 
earth  dug  from  the  well  ?  The  farmer 
assured  him  it  was,  and  moreover  that 
the  upper  layers  of  the  mound  were 
from  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface.  An  examination  followed,  and 
nothing  but  soil  was  found  from  surface 
to  water.  Our  own  experience  was  very 
similar;  the  sides  of  a  cellar  being  sunk 
at  Independence  developed  nothing  but 
soil  as  far  as  the  excavation  had  been 
carried,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Like- 
wise, in  Kansas  City,  we  saw  with 
amazement  a  bank  of  earth  twenty  or 
more  feet  high,  along  the  course  of  a 
new  street,  which  was  uniform  from  top 
to  bottom, 'and  appeared  to  be  the  best 
of  soil. 

The  locality  is  entirely  healthy;  it  is' 
even  free  from  the  malaria  which  is  more 
or  less  prevalent  nearer  the  river.  Upon 
walking  through  the  town,  which  num- 
bers twenty  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
we  discovered  an  unusually  vigorous 
and  robust  class  of  children.  The  at- 
mosphere is  generally  quite  clear,  but  is 
more  hazy  than  that  of  Utah. 

The  Temple  lot  is  on  the  western  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  It  is  entirely  vacant 
and  uncultivated;  it  remains  unfenced, 
and  consequently  is  open  to  every  tres- 
passer. The  lot  is  triangular  in  shape, 
one  angle  being  a  right  angle.     It  is 
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bounded  on  each  side  by  a  street ;  the 
one  which  runs  along  the  northern  side, 
or  hypothenuse,  being  the  main  road 
from  the  railroad  to  the  centre  of  the 
town.  We  asked  Mr.  Hickman  why 
this  lot  had  not  been  occupied:  he  re- 
plied that  there  was  some  question  as 
to  the  title  deeds,  or  that  it  was  owned 
by  parties  who  did  not  live  in  Indepen- 
dence. There  are  houses  on  all  sides. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  the  estab- 
lished boundaries  of  the  future  Temple. 
The  native  grasses  which  grow  wildly 
over  the  lot,  were  trampled  down  and 
worn  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
that  the  boys  had  turned  this  sacred 
spot  into  a  much  used  ball  ground.  A 
short  time  before  our  visit,  the  Wreck- 
organized  Church  had  held  a  conference 
here,  had  voted  to  rush  ahead  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  dedicated  the  ground, 
and  gone  back  to  their  homes  to  satisfy 
their  doubting  minds  once  more  that 
their  leader  is  the  Prophet  Joseph's  son. 
Mr.  Hickman  after  so  kindly  pointing 
out  the  surrounding  country,  and  vol- 
unteering various  items  of  interest,  pre- 
sented both  my  companion  and  myself 
with  a'Troperty  Map  of  JacksonCounty;" 
a  large  book  containing  accurate  maps 
of  the  various  townships  of  the  county, 
together  with  the  names  of  property 
owners,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  information  concerning  the  resources, 
population,  climate,  etc.,  of  this  famous 
county.  One  of  these  volumes  is  now 
deposited  with  President  Taylor.  Kan- 
sas city  is  a  city  of  almost  unprecedent- 
ed growth;  it  now  contains  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 


It  is  the  commercial  focus  of  the  level 
plains  of  Kansas;  and  was  the  head  cen- 
tre of  Jesse  James  and  his  gang.  Inde- 
pendence itself  was  the  trysting  place 
of  this  lawless  band  on  many  occasions, 
notably  just  before  the  famous  Blue  Cut 
train  robbery. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  very  interest- 
ing pilgrimage:  one  which  we  can  ever 
remember  but  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasure;  the  mention  of  Nauvoo,  Kirt- 
land,  Jackson  County,  these  historical 
homes  of  our  fathers,  and  the  dwel- 
ling places  of  the  Church  in  its  early 
days,  will  no  longer  be  accompanied 
by  vague  and  incorrect  pictures,  con- 
jured up  from  our  imaginations.  The 
journey  home  was  by  way  of  our  big 
sister  city,  Denver,  and  Cheyenne. 
Two  years'  absence  from  home  had 
whetted  up  our  visual  appetites  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  devoured  with 
ecstacy  the  towering  cliffs  of  Echo  Can- 
yon, and  gazed  with  rapture  upon  the 
"Mormon"  farms  and  villages  which 
nestle  under  the  mountains,  along  the 
beautiful  nooks  and  valleys  of  the 
Weber.  The  wake  of  the  good  old  ship 
was  becoming  more  and  more  plain  as 
we  journeyed  westward  ;  we  found  her 
safely  anchored  in  the  Great  Basin.  She 
is  a  first  class  vessel  to  sail  in,  and  has  a 
skilful  pilot;  her  voyage  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  merciless  gales,  but  she  has 
ridden  the  waves  like  a  sea  fowl;  her 
course  has  been  along  dangerous  shores 
and  through  hidden  shoals,  but  the  pilot 
knew  every  rock,  and  has  escaped  and 
forever  will  escape  them  all. 

R.   W.  Young. 
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Probably  a  few  more  illustrations  of 
well-known  names  in  alphabetical  order 
may  be  interesting.  They  are  drawn 
from  many  languages,  and  are  not  given 
as  the  result  of  the  writer's  personal 
learning  or  research,  but  from  sources 
and  material  accessible  to  most,  yet  seen 
by  few,  judging  from  the  little  acquaint- 


ance of  numbers,  as  discovered  in  con- 
versation. As  Scripture  names  have 
been  already  prominently  mentioned, 
three  more  shall  be  culled  from  the  an- 
cient Hebrew. 

Aaron  signifies  lofty;  Abel  signifies 
vanity;  Abraham  signifies  high  father; 
each,  it  will  be  perceived,  significant  of 
leading  points  or  features  of  their  his- 
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tory,  the  latter  especially  being  God- 
given  and  changed  by  special  decree 
from  Abram:  "Neither  shall  thy  name 
any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  Abra- 
ham, for  a  father  of  many  nations  have 
I  made  thee."  This  was  done  after  Ha- 
gar's  flight.and  after  she  was  advised  by 
an  angel  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
Abram's  family  and  submit  herself  to 
her  mistress,  Sarah,  who  was  the  first 
wife  of  this  patriarch,  this  "high  father," 
and  friend  of  God. 

Four  now  from  the  Saxon,  said  to  be 
"the  well  of  English  undefiled."  Albert 
signifies  all  bright;  Alfred  signifies  all 
peace;  Adolphus  signifies  happiness;  and 
Alphonso  signifies  our  help;  these  are 
all  beautifully  expressive  names.  Two 
from  the  Greek:  Alexander  signifies 
helper  of  men;  Ambrose  signifies  im- 
mortal; how  significant  their  history 
and  how  suggestive  they  might  be  for 
children  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  is 
there  not  really  more  than  a  possibility 
that  mental  and  moral  stimulus  might  be 
created  or  fostered  by  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  never  dishonor  their  given 
names  ?  Amos  is  from  the  Hebrew,  sig- 
nifying burden.  Bible  readers  will  re- 
member the  aptness  of  this  cognomen 
in  that  he  bore  "the  burden  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord."  Andrew  is  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  courageous.  Archibald 
and  Arnold  are  from  the  German,  signi- 
fying bold;  the  latter  signifies  support. 
Arthur  is  of  British  origin,  signifying 
strong  man;  doubtless  in  that  far-off 
time  an  appellation  well  deserved.  Au- 
gustus and  Augusta  are  from  the  Latin, 
and  very  similar,  though  the  first  signi- 
fies majestic  and  the  latter  imperial. 
Two  names  from  the  German:  Bernard, 
a  bear's  heart,  and  Bertrand,  illustrious; 
the  first.orobably  like  some  Indian  names, 
originated  in  rude  times,  being  signifi- 
cant of  prowess  in  the  chase;  the  latter 
is  an  attractive  name.  Benjamin  is,  of 
course,  from  the  Hebrew,  signifying  son 
of  my  right  hand;  those  who  remember 
the  love  of  Jacob  for  his  Benjamin  will 
notice  all  its  beauty  and  fidelity.  Names 
of  another  character  might  here  be 
mentioned  as  wonderfully  suggestive. 
Bethesda,  signifying  house  of  mercy,  and 


Bethel,  house  of  God,  have  both  been 
captured  by  religionists  to  designate 
their  chapels,  and  no  doubt  many  faith- 
ful souls  have  found  in  them  all  that  the 
name  implies.  Bible  signifies  book; 
Bethnel  signifies  sonship  of  God.  Scrip- 
ture leaders  will  recognize  these  as 
being  of  Hebrew  parentage.  Caleb  is 
a  curious  name  from  the  same  source, 
signifying  a  dog,  though  it  will  scarcely 
seem  applicable  to  the  associate  ot 
Joshua,  who,  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
led  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  Two 
from  the  German  are  good:  Charles  sig- 
nifies noble  spirited,  and  Conrad  signi- 
fies able  in  counsel.  Cuthbert  is  from 
the  old  Saxon,  signifying  famous,  and 
surely  it  became  so  by  alliance  with  the 
sainted  Bede.  Christopher,  as  is  Christ, 
are  both  from  the  Greek;  the  first  signi- 
fies bearing  Christ,  and  the  latter,  as  all 
our  children  know,  means  "the  anoint- 
ed," hence  Christopher,  bearing  the 
anointed  or  anointing,  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  Next  two  are  from  the  He- 
brew; they  are  names  of  mark,  and  his- 
tory gives  them  much  prominence  and 
significance:  Daniel  signifies  judgment 
of  God,  and  David  signifies  greatly  be- 
loved; as  to  how  much  reality  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  lives  of  these  illustrious 
men,  let  our  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
scholars  everywhere  reply.  Devil  is 
from  the  Hebrew,  signifying  a  calumni- 
ator; he  is  "the  accuser  of  the  brethren;" 
and  of  the  liar  it  was  said,  "Ye  are  of 
your  father,  the  Devil,  for  his  works  ye 
do."  Three  more  are  from  the  Saxon, 
and  are  nearly  synonymous:  Edgar  sig- 
nifies happy,  honor;  Edmund  signifies 
happy,  and  Edward  signifies  keeper  of 
happiness;  do  not  these  names  deserve 
to  be  had  in  eternal  honor  ?  Edwin,  sig- 
nifying virtuous,  and  Egbert  signifying 
ever  bright,  are  from  the  same  source. 
Ebenezer,  signifying  stone  of  help,  is 
from  the  Hebrew;  as  is  also  Elijah  (sec- 
ondary meaning),  God  of  help.  Elisha 
signifies  God  the  Lord,  and  Enoch  sig- 
nifies ordained;  ordained  he  surely  was. 
Esau  signifies  complete;  was  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  birthright  clearly  indicated 
even  in  the  beginning?  Ephraim  signi- 
fies fruitful;  his  blood  is  found  in  every 
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land,  he  is  "a  mixed  cake"  in  the  midst 
of  the  nations.    A  few  from  the  Greek: 
Erasmus  signifies  worthy  to  be  loved; 
Ernest  signifies   serious;     and     Eugene 
signifies   nobly   brave.      Two   from    the 
German:     Francis    signifies     free,     and 
Frederick  signifies  rich  in  peace;   both 
are  good  names.      George  is  a  common 
name;  had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks, 
and   signifies    a    husbandman.       Three 
more  from  the  wealth}*  German  tongue; 
Geoffrey  signifies  joyful;  Gilbert  signifies 
bright   as   gold;   and  Godfrey    signifies 
God's  peace;  Griffith  is  from  the  British, 
common  in  Wales,  the  ancient  Britons, 
as  they  like  to  be  considered;  it  signifies 
great  faith,  and  certainly  as  religionists 
this  old  people  had  "great  faith;"  they 
profess  to  have  received  the  Gospel  from 
Paul   in   the    morning    of    Christianity. 
Three  more  from  the  Hebrew  to  close 
the  letter  G:    Gallio,  one  that  lives  on 
milk;  Gamaliel  signifies  recompense  of 
God;  and  Gaius  signifies  a  wealthy  man. 
Another  group  from  the  German:    Hu- 
bert signifies   bright    lord;    and  Henry 
signifies  rich  in  wisdom.     Horatio,  from 
the    Italian,    signifies      worthy;     Hugh, 
Dutch,  signifies  mountain;  Horace,  from 
the  Latin,  signifies  ingenious.     From  the 
Hebrew  again:  Isaac  signifies  laughter; 
see  about  Sarah  (or  Sarai,  as   she  was 
then  called),  Gen  xviii:  12.    James  signi- 
fies   superior;    Job   signifies    sorrowful; 
John   signifies  the  grace   of   the  Lord; 
Jonathan  signifies  the  gift  of  God;   Jo- 
seph signifies   increase:    "His   branches 
shall  run  over  the  wall."  Joshua,  as  Jesus, 
signifies  Savior;  Judas,signifies  confessed, 
and  he  did  indeed  confess.     Isaiah  sig- 
nifies  the   fire   of  the  Lord,   hence   his 
writings  may  be  fitly  called,  "The  book 
of  the  fire  of  the  Lord;"  this  would  fitly 
and   aptly   portray   the  glowing    fervor 
and  sublime  beauty  of  a  great  amount 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.     From  the 
Hebrew  again  we  have  Matthew,  signi- 
fying a  gift;  and  Michael  signifying  who 
is  like  God  or  in  the  likeness  of  God; 
and  this  indicates  his  angelic  or  celestial 
position.     Maurice  is  from  the  German, 
and  signifies  son  of  a   moor  or  black; 
Nicholas  is  from  the  German  also,  and 
signifies  victorious;  while  Nicodemus  is 


from  the  Hebrew  and  signifies  innocent 
blood;    so   is  Nathaniel,   signifying   the 
power  of  God,  both  exemplified  their 
names  in  their  lives.     Next  two  are  from 
the  Greek:  Olympus  signifies  heavenly; 
and  Onesimus,  the  New  Testament  slave, 
whom  Paul  advised  to  return  to  his  mas- 
ter, signifies  profitable.     Owen,  from  the 
British,  signifies  well  born,  and  Obadiah, 
from    the    Hebrew,  signifies  servant   of 
God,    which  the  Bible   prophet  of  that 
name  no  doubt  was.    Patrick  is  from  the 
Latin,  and  signifies  a  nobleman;  so  the 
old  song  may  be  really  true:  "St.  Patrick 
was   a  gentleman  and  came  of  decent 
people."     Paul  is  from  the  same  source, 
and  history  says  that  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, Paul   was   a  "little  man."     Peter 
is  from  the    Greek,    signifying  a    rock, 
hence  the  force  of  the  Savior's  words: 
"Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou   art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."     Ralph  is  from 
the   Saxon,  signifying    help;    as  is  also 
Richard,  signifying  powerful.     Robert  is 
from  the  German,  and  signifies  famous 
in   council;    Solomon  is  from    the   He- 
brew, and  signifies  peaceable;   Samson 
signifies   a   little   son;    Samuel   signifies 
asked  of  God  {vide  the  prayer  of  Han- 
nah, his  mother);  Saul  signifies  death  or 
the  grave,  and  Stephen,  all  from  the  He- 
brew, signifies  a  crown;  he,  on  the  mo- 
ment   of    his    martyrdom,   beheld    the 
opened   heavens,  and  if  the  scriptures 
testify  aright,  he  got  the  martyr's  crown. 
Theodore  is  a    good    name   from    the 
Greek,  and  signifies  a  friend;  Thomas 
has  the  same  origin,  signifying  "a  friend 
of   God;"     there   is    room   for  many   a 
devoted  Thomas  yet  among  the  families 
of  our  modern  Israel.     William  is  a  fa- 
vorite name  from  the  German,  signifying 
defending  many;  and  Walter,  from  the 
same  source,  signifies  a  woodman. 

This  list  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, so  far  as  the  names  of  men  are 
concerned,  and  the  names  of  great, 
good,  famous  and  obscure  women  might 
also  have  been  culled  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  a  true  name,  such  as  Eliza- 
beth and  Mary,  and  Martha  and  Dorcas 
and  Ruth,  and  Lydia  and   Hannah,  and 
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Sarah,  and  Miriam,  and  Rachel  and 
Leah.  Sacred  and  profane  history,  and 
many  nations  and  tongues,  might  have 
contributed  to  give  interest  to  a  growing 
theme,  but  the  present  must  suffice,  con- 
densation is  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet 
here  is  history,  in  origin  and  significa- 
tion; there  is  much  truth  and  some 
beauty  in  the  principle;  it  is  so  transpar- 
ent that  "he  who  runs  may  read."  It  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  Holy  Writ;  it 
bears  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  divini- 
ty; it  had  the  approbation  of  prophets 
and  holy  men,  and  is  indeed  the  system 
of  the  Gods. 

This  age  may  have  lost  its  spirit  and 
the  beauty  of  its  use;  the  principles 
which  governed  it  may  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  who 
among  the  Saints  does  not  look  for  its 
re-establishment,  nay,  curiously  enough, 
has  it  not  already  been  established  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  and  in  The  Seer,  as 
published  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Or- 
son Pratt,  have  we  not  the  key  to  many 
names  used  by  revelation  in  the  first  and 
subsequent  editions  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  ?  Nor  were  the  parties  thus 
designated  always  known,  the  elements 
of  secrecy  entered  into  the  giving  of 
these  new  names,  as  we  find  in  the  holy 
places  and  as  is  predicted  in  revelations, 
will  be  the  case  with  those  who  receive 
"the  white  stone,"  the  name  thereon 
will  be  a  secret  one,  for  none  shall  know 
it,  "save  he  who  receiveth  it." 

This  is  the  order  and  practice  and 
privilege  of  the  Priesthood,  and  when  a 


name  is  given  and  received,  it  is  a  sa- 
cred name,  a  name  to  be  honored,  to  be 
held  sacred,  and  the  life  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  its  purity, 
its  integrity  and  its  significance;  it 
should  be  preserved,  untarnished  and 
unsullied;  it  is  a  heritage  to  be  held  in 
humility,  yet  with  all  pride,  as  the  scions 
of  a  noble,  a  lordly  house,  count  upon 
retaining  unblemished  the  name  with 
which  they  are  identified.  Surely  the 
Saints  can  not  do  less,  and  when  they 
name  their  posterity  after  the  prophets, 
and  apostles,  and  patriarchs  of  this  or 
former  dispensations,  let  them  not  only 
show  honor  in  the  name,  but  in  emulat- 
ing the  virtues,  the  graces,  the  stamina 
and  the  devotion  which  such  names 
everywhere  imply. 

The  cogitations  upon  this  topic  are 
meant  to  stimulate  research,  to  trouble 
the  stagnant  waters  of  thought,  to  give 
a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  surround- 
ing darkness,  to  the  quality  and  potency 
of  names;  so  that  when  fathers  and 
mothers  are  receiving  for  training  the 
thousands  of  Zion,  they  may  give  such 
names  as  shall  be  inspirational,  educa- 
tional, apposite,  beneficial  and  beautiful, 
to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Him  who  hath 
created  us,  and  "called  us  by  His  name." 
H   W.  Naisbitt. 


All  dreams  might  be  trusted  if  men 
would  only  bring  their  bodies  into  such 
a  state,  before  goin'g  to  sleep,  as  to  leave 
nothing  that  might  occasion  error  or 
perturbation  in  their  dreams. — Plato. 
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In  this  world  of  trial  and  transgression, 
where  temptations,  like  besieging  hosts, 
assail  the  citadels  of  man's  virtue  and 
integrity,  and  he,  through  weakness  or 
through  wilfulness,  so  often  surrenders  to 
these  enemies  of  his  soul,  the  thought- 
ful mind  is  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  God's  "mercy  endureth  forever," 
and  the  hope  that  His  boundless  charity, 
so  deservedly  magnified  as  the  greatest 
of  the  Christian  graces,  will  cover  and 


condone  the  "multitude  of  sins"  com- 
mitted by  mankind  in  this  mortal  proba- 
tion. 

That  this  will  be  realized  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, is  undoubtedly  true.  No  one  so 
fully  appreciates  the  inherent  weakness 
of  humanity,  or  is  so  eminently  capable 
of  making  due  allowance  therefor,  as  the 
all-wise,  all-merciful  Maker  of  heaven 
and  of  earth,  and  it  is  a  sweet  and  com- 
mendable trait  in  human  nature  to  trust 
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in   the  far-reaching  compassion   of  the 
Eternal  Father,  and  rely  with  calm  con- 
fidence upon  his  loving-  promises  of  for- 
giveness and  salvation  to  the  uttermost. 
But  while    we    may     reasonably    hope 
much  from  these  assurances,  we  should 
not  fail  to  remember  that  there  are  some 
things   required   of  us  in  the  premises, 
and  while  we  extol  mercy  as  one  of  the 
highest  virtues  of  the  Divine  character, 
and  rely  upon  it  implicitly  as  an  ever- 
lasting medium  of  salvation,  we  should 
not  ignore  the  existence  of  another  eter- 
nal attribute,  equally  as  great  and  ad- 
mirable,   without     which     God     would 
cease  to  exist  as  God,  and  upon  which 
the  proper  and  legitimate  exercise  of  all 
true  mercy  depends.    The  attribute  re- 
ferred to  is  that  of  eternal  justice,  than 
which  there  can  be  nothing  grander  or 
more  essentially  godlike  in  the  nature  of 
Deity.      A  principle  which  rewards  all 
men   according  to  their   merits,  which 
shows  mercy  where  mercy  is  due,  and 
chastises  where  chastisement   is  neces- 
sary,  respecting  no   person    for    name, 
wealth  or  position,  but  dealing  out  with 
honest,   impartial   hand    the   exact  and 
unerring  recompense  of  every  good  or 
evil  action,  is  surely  entitled  to  at  least 
equal  praise  with  even  the  divine  quality 
of  mercy,  for  without  it  that  mild  and 
mediating    principle     must    necessarily 
cease  to  exist.    Neither  of  them,  indeed, 
could  exist    in    perfection   without  the 
other.     It  is  always  just  to  be  merciful, 
and  it  is  always  merciful  to  be  just.  They 
might    be    denominated   the    Siamese- 
twin  attributes  of  Divine  economy,  for 
a    separation     would     certainly     prove 
fatal  to  both. 

But  whether  the  poet  or  the  philoso- 
pher may  feel  inclined  to  mete  out  to 
justice  her  merited   sum   of  considera- 
tion, or  whether,  as  now,  the  thoughtless 
will   continue  to  cherish  the  erroneous 
idea  that  in   the   Last   Day    mild-eyed 
Mercy  will  occupy  the  judgment  seat  to 
the   exclusion  of  her  sterner  associate, 
will  make  no  manner  of  difference  with 
the  fact  itself.    Divine  Justice  will  event- 
ually be  recognized  in  all  her  supreme 
value  and  s'gnificance,  and  side  by  side 
with  her  twin  sister,   Mercy,  will   sit  en- 


throned in  the  great  trial  hall  of  Eter- 
nity,   across    whose    solemn    threshold 
Time's  weary  feet  are  already  venturing. 
There   will   be   no   dissenting    between 
those  mighty  magistrates.     The  utmost 
unanimity  will  prevail  in  all  their  deci- 
sions—the  outgrowth    of    their    mutual 
consultation — for  neither  could  possibly 
be  induced  to  oppose  the  claims  or  set 
aside  the  righteous  rulings  of  the  other. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
righteous    action     will     ever     go     un- 
rewarded, or  that  a   wicked   deed  can 
possibly   remain    unpunished.       In    the 
operation  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
either  omission  is  rendered  utterly  im- 
possible.   No  man  can  perform,  or  leave 
unperformed,  any   act,    be    it  great   or 
small,  good   or  evil,  without  receiving, 
however  unsought,  a  corresponding  rec- 
ompense.     Its  arrival  may  be  slow    or 
swift,  its  nature  temporal  or  spiritual,  its 
effect  felt  in  time  or  in  eternity;  but  its 
coming  is  certain  and  its   consequence 
sure,   and   no  power  will   intervene  to 
prevent.     Obedience  to  any  just  law  will 
bring  to  pass  the  benefit  upon  which  it 
is  predicated,  while  the  violation  of  the 
law  will  as  invariably  result  in  defeating 
the  object  of  its  creation.     Every  seed 
that  is    sown    produces   after   its    own 
proper  kind,    in   accordance    with    the 
principle  of  eternal  fitness,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  justice,   with  the  Di- 
vinely  appointed    operations   of    which 
there  can  be  no  interference  whatever. 
The  legitimate  exercise  of  a  mental  fac- 
ulty  or   a   physical    organ     contributes 
to  its  strength  and  expansion,  while  the 
neglect  or  abuse  of  the  same  will  dwarf 
and  debilitate  its  powers.     The  observ- 
ance of  a  moral  or  spiritual  law    influ- 
ences the  growth  and  formation  of  an 
upright  character,  while  its  transgression 
retards     the    soul's    development    and 
tends  to  weaken  and  vitiate  its  capabili- 
ties.    And  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  these  effects  are  lasting  and  irrevoc- 
;    able.   '  Repentance  and  reformation  will 
1    accomplish  much,  but  they  cannot  recall 
the  past  or  restore  that  which  has  van- 
j    ished    forever.      A    nail    driven    into    a 
i    smooth  and  beautiful  wall  may  be  with- 
|    drawn,  but  it  will  leave  its  mark  there, 
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which  all  the  cunning  of  human  art  will 
find  it  impossible  to  entirely  obliterate. 
A  man  shot  in  battle  may  recover  from 
his  wound,  but  the  bullet  which  pierced 
him  will  leave  its  scar  in  his  flesh,  and 
in  some  way  conduce  to  the  weakening 
of  his  system.  Even  so  may  the  spirit 
of  man  be  blemished  by  an  act  of  folly 
or  of  wickedness;  its  perpetration  may 
be  repented  of,  but  its  impression  is  un- 
avoidable. These  are  the  operations  of 
justice,  eternal  justice,  which  demands 
an  effect  for  every  cause,  whose  claims 
are  as  irresistible  as  her  rewards  are  in- 
evitable; who  honestly  pays  all  that  she 
owes,  but  as  carefully  collects  all  that  is 
owing  her.  The  demands  of  justice 
must  be  satisfied,  and  all  the  mercy  in 
eternal  worlds  could  not  nullify  or  suc- 
cessfully oppose  them.  Mercy  may  con- 
done the  past,  mitigate  the  present,  and 
newly  provide  for  the  future,  but  she 
cannot  check  the  ceaseless  flow  of  time 
or  roll  back  the  advancing  wheels  of 
retribution.  A  moment  past  is  a  mo- 
ment annihilated.  An  opportunity  un- 
improved has  written  its  own  warning 
epitaph.  A  mis-spent  talent  is  a  price- 
less pearl  cast  from  a  spendthrift's  hand 
into  the  unsearchable  abyss  of  eternal 
oblivion.  Mercy  can  do  much,  but  she 
cannot  work  impossibilities.  It  is  no  part 
of  her  ministry  to  turn  time  up-stream 
and  bring  back  the  squandered  treasures 
that  lie  buried  in  its  unfathomable 
depths. 

The  little  child  which  thrusts  its  tiny 
hand  into  the  fire,  may  be  forgiven  for 
disobeying  the  parental  behest,  but  its 
fingers  will  be  burned  nevertheless,  and 
though  tenderly  bandaged  by  a  pitying 
mother's  care,  must  smart  and  tingle 
with  pain  till  the  due  time  of  alleviation 
arrives.  The  mother  personifies  mercy, 
the  fire  represents  justice;  the  one  soft- 
ening the  punishment,  the  other  exact- 
ing the  expiation.  The  child  is  the  vic- 
tim of  pain  and  the  recipient  of  pity, 
and  has  learned  a  useful  lesson  which  it 
ought  to  remember  forever.  Thus  it  is 
that  justice  and  mercy  operate  conjoint- 
ly for  good,  and  thus  it  is  that  from 
every  apparent  evil  some  good  invari- 
ably  springs.     Saul  of  Tarsus,  through 


the  tender  mercy  of  God,  was  forgiven 
for  persecuting  the  Saints,  but  his  subse- 
quent sufferings  plainly  showed  how 
much  he  was  required  to  undergo  in  or- 
der to  prove  himself  worthy  of  that 
gracious  boon.  It  is  true  his  experience 
was  the  common  lot  of  his  fellow  apos- 
tles, but  this  fact  does  not  refute  the 
other,  that  he  thereby  expiated  his  pre- 
vious transgression.  All  who  fight 
against  God  and  His  purposes  are  incur- 
ring a  serious  debt  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  settled  with  heavy  interest. 
It  is  so  with  every  transgression.  The 
soul  that  sins  becomes  a  debtor  to  jus- 
tice, whose  inexorable  claims  must  in 
some  manner  be  satisfied.  It  is  no  more 
than  right  that  this  should  be.  It  is 
judgment  to  the  line  and  righteousness 
to  the  plummet.  The  Son  of  God  was 
sacrificed  that  sinners  might  be  saved, 
but  they  must  suffer  for  their  own  sins 
notwithstanding.  The  Savior  died  that 
man  might  live,  but  that  does  not  hin- 
der man's  dying  in  the  flesh  to  discharge 
the  vast  debt  contracted  through  Adam's 
transgression.  Christ  paid  to  justice  the 
portion  which  man  was  unable  to  pay, 
but  it  was  left  for  the  human  race  to  liq- 
uidate the  balance,  and  complete  the 
vindication  of  a  violated  law.  It  was 
heavenly  mercy  which  induced  and  ef- 
fected the  redemption  of  mankind,  but 
it  was  eternal  justice  which  pronounced 
the  penalty  and  administers  the  univer- 
sal doom.  O.  F.   JVhitney. 


I  hold  it  as  a  great  point  in  self-educa- 
tion that  the  student  should  be  continu- 
ally engaged  in  forming  exact  ideas,  and 
in  expressing  them  clearly  by  language. 
Such  practice  insensibly  opposes  any  ■ 
tendency  to  exaggeration  or  mistake, 
and  increases  the  sense  and  love  of 
truth  in  every  part  of  life.  Those  who 
reflect  upon  how  many  hours  and  days 
are  devoted  by  a  lover  of  sweet  sounds 
to  gain  a  moderate  facility  upon  a  mere 
mechanical  instrument,  ought  to  feel  the 
blush  of  shame  if  convicted  of  neglect- 
ing the  beautiful  living  instrument  where- 
in play  all  powers  of  the  mind. — Profes- 
sor Faraday. 
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The  body  of  John  Howard  Payne,  the 
author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  arrived 
in  New  York  on  March  22d.  The  ex- 
pense of  its  transfer  from  its  resting 
place  in  Tunis  to  this  country  was  borne 
by  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  W. 
W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  who  also 
arranged  for  the  interment,  under  a 
suitable  monument,  in  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  which  was 
presented  by  him  to  the  capital  city  a 
number  of  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  a 
little  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
been  left  to  a  citizen  of  Washington  to 
interest  himself  in  removing  the  remains 
of  the  poet  to  a  final  sepulture  in  his 
native  country,  for  Payne  was  essentially 
a  New  Yorker,  identified  in  all  his  earlier 
life  with  the  metropolis.  It  was  there 
that  he  was  born,  and  there  that  his  first 
successes  were  gained,  and  it  is  there 
that  his  monument  should  be  reared. 

He  was  born  at  No.  33  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  on  June  9th,  1792,  being  the 
eldest  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom 
were  sons.  Soon  after  his  birth  his 
father  moved  to  Boston,  and  there  it 
was  that  young  John  Howard  made  his 
debut  in  literature,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
by  contributing  to  a  juvenile  paper  called 
the  Fly. 

Soon  after,  he  was  sent  to  New  York 
to  a  business  position,  and  he  surrepti- 
tiously began  the  publication  of  a  little 
paper  called  the  Thespian  Mirror.  The 
paper  achieved  sufficient  success  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Evetiing  Post.  The 
editor  of  the  Post  invited  young  Payne 
to  call  upon  him,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  a  brother-editor  in  a  boy 
of  thirteen.  The  account  of  the  visit 
was  published  in  the  Post  of  January 
24th,  1806. 

Before  Payne  had  finished  his  college 
career  his  mother  died,  and  soon  after- 
ward his  father's  affairs  became  in- 
volved, aud  bankruptcy  followed.  In 
this  emergency  Payne  considered  it  his 
duty  to  assist  his  family  by  going  upon 
the  stage,  and  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance, at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.     His 


talent  was  at  once  recognized,  and  his 
first  engagement  was  a  brilliant  success. 
Payne  played  with  great  success  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston,  and  also  in  Balti- 
more, Richmond  and  Charleston,  but 
after  returning  from  this  tour  was  per- 
suaded by  his  family  to  retire  from  the 
stage.  His  retirement  was  only  tem- 
pory,  however.  He  instituted  the  Athe- 
naeum, a  circulating  library  and  reading- 
room,  which  he  designed  to  expand  into 
a  great  public  institution.  Payne,  how- 
ever, returned  to  the  stage,  and  while 
he  was  playing  an  engagement  in  Boston 
his  father  died. 

Payne  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1813,  and  his  first  ex- 
perience abroad  was  a  brief  imprison- 
ment in  Liverpool,  by  an  absurd  freak 
of  the  Mayor  of  that  city  regarding 
aliens.  His  London  engagement  was  a 
pronounced  success,  and  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  English  provinces.  He  af- 
terwards visited  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Talma,  and,  Bonaparte  re- 
turning from  Elba  soon  after  Payne's 
arrival,  he  remained  in  Paris  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  He  was  received  by 
Talma  with  much  cordiality,  and  treated 
with  great  consideration  during  his  stay 
in  France.  Payne  now  devoted  himself  to 
writing  a  tragedy  for  Kean,on  the  subject 
of  Brutus,which  was  produced  on  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1818,  with  wonderful  success. 
He  next  went  to  Paris  in  the  interests  of 
Elliston,  but  his  fortunes  were  in  the 
descendant,  and  Elliston  proved  a  bad 
paymaster. 

At  this  period  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
ballad  which  has  made  his  name  im- 
mortal. Charles  Kemble  had  become 
manager  of  Co  vent  Garden,  and  ap- 
plied to  Payne  in  Paris  for  a  play.  Payne 
offered  him  a  number  of  manuscripts 
for  ^"230,  among  them  being  a  transla- 
tion of  a  play  called  "Angioletta." 
Kemble  accepted  the  offer  and  was 
about  to  produce  "Angioletta,"  when  a 
rival  theatre  brought  out  the  same  piece. 
Thereupon  Payne  slightly  changed  the 
plot,  introduced  several  songs  and  duets 
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into  the  piece,  and  transformed  it  into 
an  opera,  under  the  title  of  "Clari;  or 
The  Maid  of  Milan."  The  song,  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  was  introduced  in  the 
second  act  and  sung  by  Clari.  The 
opera  was  an  instantaneous  and  won- 
derful success,  and  made  the  fortunes 
of  all  connected  with  it,  except  the 
author.  It  was  first  produced  on  May 
8th,  1823,  with  a  Miss  Tree,  a  sister  of 
the  famous  Ellen  Tree,  afterward  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean,  in  the  title  role.  The 
music  was  written  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
the  air  being  suggested  by  Payne  him- 
self. He  wrote  to  Bishop  from  Paris, 
before  the  opera  was  produced,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  polish  the  songs,  but 
thought  that  "'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  as 
a  refrain,  would  come  in  nicely."  When 
the  song  was  published,  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  at  once  disposed 
of,  and  the  profits  of  the  publishers,  two 
years  after  its  first  issue,  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  two  thousand  guineas. 

Payne  returned  to  London  to  superin- 
tend the  production  of  a  French  play, 
and  started  a  publication  called  the 
Opera-glass.  A  long  illness  prevented 
his  continuing  it,  and  he  issued  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  periodical  to  be  called  Jam 
Jehan  Nima,  meaning  "the  goblet  where- 
in you  may  behold  the  unwise."  It 
never  got  any  farther  than  a  prospectus. 
He  returned  to  America,  and  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Consul  at  Tunis, 
where  he  spent  several  years.  He  again 
returned  to  America  to  solicit  an  easier 
diplomatic  post,  and,  failing  to  procure 
one,  went  back  to  Tunis,  where  he  died 
in  1852,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Protestant  Cemetery. 

In  September,  1873,  a  colossal  bronze 
bust  of  Payne  was  unveiled  in  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  with  an  address  by 
Thomas  Kinsella,  the  reading  of  an 
original  poem  by  John  G.  Saxe,  and 
chorus  singing  by  public  school  children. 

There  have  been  many  ridiculous 
statements  made  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Payne  wrote  the  words 
of  his  celebrated  song.  Some  have 
stated  that  he  was  a  resident  of  London 
at  the  time,  without  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket;  others,  that  "on  a  stormy  night, 


beneath  the  dim  flickering  of  a  London 
street  lamp,  gaunt  and  hungry,  and  with- 
out a  place  to  shelter  his  poor,  shivering 
body,  he  wrote  his  inspired  song  upon  a 
piece  of  ragged  paper  picked  from 
the  sidewalk."  There  is  no  foundation 
for  these  statements.  A  letter  written 
by  him  to  his  friend,  Sir  Henry  R. 
Bishop,  shows  that  Mr.  Payne  wrote  the 
words  while  comfortably  situated  in 
Paris,  and  while  he  was  preparing  the 
opera  "Clari"  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Payne  said  that  the  plaintive  air, 
now  bearing  the  name,  he  first  heard 
trilled  by  a  peasant  girl  in  Italy,  and 
that  this  air  suggested  the  words.  The 
music  was  written  out  for  him  by  Sir 
H.  R.  Bishop,  to  whom  its  composition 
has  sometimes  been  credited.  At  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  words  in 
the  opera  they  were  altered  somewhat, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  more  perfectly  to 
the  melody  of  the  touching  Sicilian  air. 
Following  is  the  poem,  as  revised  by 
the  author,  and  said  to  be  copied  from 
Mr.  Payne's  manuscript,  and  with  his 
own  precise  punctuation: 

HOME   SWEET   HOME. 
'Mid   pleasures    and   palaces    though   we    may 

roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  Home! 
A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which  seek  through    the    world,   is    ne'er   met 
with  elsewhere! 
Home,  Home,  Sweet,  Sweet  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain! 
O,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again! 
The  birds,  singing  gayly,  that  came  at  my  call — 
Give  me  them! — and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer 
than  all ! 

Home,  Home,  Sweet,  Sweet  Home! 

There's  no  place  like  Home! 

There's  no  place  like  Home! 

The  following  additional  verses  to  the 
song,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  Mr.  Payne 
affixed  to  the  sheet  of  music,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  Mrs.  Bates,  in  London, 
a  relative  of  his,  and  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  banker: 

To  us  in  despite  of  the  absence  of  years, 
How  sweet  the  remembrance  of  home  still  ap- 
pears; 
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From  allurements  abroad,  which  but  flatter  the 

eye, 
The   unsatisfied   heart   turns,   and  says,   with   a 
sigh, 
"Home,  Home,  Sweet,  Sweet  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home!" 

Your  exile  is  blest  with  all  fate  can  bestow; 
But  mine  has  been  checkered  with  many  a  woe! 
Yet,   tho'   different   our  fortunes,  our  thoughts 

are  the  same, 
And  both,  as  we  think  of  Columbia,  exclaim, 
"Home,  Home,  Sweet,  Sweet  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home!" 

John  Howard  Payne. 

The  original  manuscript  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  old  lady  of  Athens,  Ga.,  to  whom 
Payne  was  strongly  attached.  The 
words,  as  first  written,  are  all  interlined, 
with    here  and  there  an  expression   of 


endearment  to  the  lady  mentioned.  It 
was  in  1841  that  the  poet  was  appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Tunis,  and  here 
he  died  in  1852.  The  marble  which  for 
over  thirty  years  marked  his  grave  in 
the  Cemetery  of  St.  George's  contained 
this  inscription: 

"Sure,  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled 
To  realms  beyond  the  azure  dome, 

With  arms  outstretched,  God's  angels  said: 
'Welcome  to  heaven,  Home,  Sweet  Home.'  " 

The  monument  to  be  reared  at  the 
nation's  capital  will  testify  to  coming 
generations  that  the  memory  of  the 
poet  is  precious  to  his  native  land;  but 
no  such  memorial  is  needed  to  perpetu- 
ate his  name  wherever,  the  wide  world 
over,  human  hearts  find  life's  supremest 
joy  in  the  influences  and  associations  of 
Home,  so  sweetly  sung  by  this  exile 
from  its  allurements. 
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THE   TEMPLE. 

April  7th,  1844.  At  two  o'clock,  p.m., 
Patriarch  Hyrum  Smith  arrived  at  the 
stand,  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak 
something  about  the  Temple. 

"We  want  two  hundred  thousand 
shingles,  as  we  shall  resume  the  work 
on  the  Temple  immediately.  All  who 
have  not  paid  their  tithing  come  on  and 
do  it.  We  want  provisions,  money, 
boards,  planks,  and  anything  that  is 
good:  we  don't  want  any  more  old  guns 
or  watches.  I  thought  some  time  ago 
I  would  get  up  a  small  subscription,  so 
that  the  sisters  might  do  something.  In 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding, 
it  has  not  gone  on  as  at  first.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  my  own:  I  do  not  ask  it  as  a  tith- 
ing. I  give  a  privilege  for  any  one  to  pay  a 
cent  a  week,  or  fifty  cents  a  year.  I  want 
it  by  next  fall  to  buy  nails  and  glass.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  money.  I  know  that  a 
small  subscription  will  bring  in  more 
than  a  large  one.  The  poor  can  help  in 
this  way.  I  take  the  responsibility  upon 
myself,  and  call  again  upon  the  sisters. 
I  shall  call  again  until  I  get  about  one 


thousand  dollars.  It  only  requires  two 
thousand  subscribers. 

I  have  sent  this  subscription  to 
England  and  the  branches.  I  fear  no 
one  this  side  of  hell.  I  am  not  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  any  one  except  the  Prophet 
and  God.  I  want  you  to  pay  in  your 
subscriptions  to  me,  and  it  shall  always 
be  said  boldly  by  me,  The  sisters  bought 
the  glass  in  that  house,  and  their  names 
shall  be  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  a  tax,  but  a  free 
will  offering  to  procure  something  which 
shall  ever  be  a  monument  of  your  works. 
No  member  of  the  Female  Relief  Society 
got  it  up.  I  am  the  man  that  did  it.  They 
ought  not  to  infringe  upon  it.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Female  Relief  Society. 
I  am  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Lord's 
House. 

I  wish  to  accomplish  something.  I 
wish  all  the  Saints  to  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  do  something.  I  want  the  poor  to 
have  a  chance  with  the  purse  of  five 
dollars.  The  widow's  two  mites  were 
more  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  than  the 
purse  of  the  rich;  and  the  poor  woman 
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shall  have  a  seat  in  the  house  of  God — 
she  who  pays  her  two  mites  as  much  as 
the  rich,  because  it  is  all  they  have.  I 
wish  all  to  have  a  place  in  that  house.  I 
intend  to  stimulate  the  brethren.  I  want 
to  get  the  roof  on  this  season.  1  want  to 
get  the  windows  in,  in  the  winter,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  dedicate  the  House 
of  the  Lord  by  this  time  next  year,  if 
nothing  more  than  one  room.  I  will 
call  upon  the  brethren  to  do  something. 

I  cannot  make  a  comparison  between 
the  House  of  God  and  anything  now 
in  existence.  Great  things  are  to  grow 
out  of  that  house.  There  is  a  great  and 
mighty  power  to  grow  out  of  it.  There 
is  an  endowment.  Knowledge  is  power. 
We  want  knowledge.  We  have  fre- 
quently difficulties  with  persons  who 
profess  to  be  Latter-day  Saints.  When 
the  sacrament  will  be  administered  in 
the  Lord's  House,  it  will  do  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  that  is  now  in 
existence.  If  we  can  have  the  privilege 
and  confess  our  faults  unto  God  and 
one  another  every  Sabbath  day,  it  will 
do  away  with  these.  You  poor  sisters 
shall  have  a  seat  in  that  house.  I  will 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  pulpit  and  pro- 
claim to  all  what  the  sisters  have  done. 
When  you  offer  up  your  sacraments 
every  Sabbath,  you  will  feel  well  a  whole 
week;  you  will  feel  to  get  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God — enough  to 
last  you  a  week,  and  you  will  increase. 
We  are  now  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  the  necessary  instruction; 
hence  we  want  a  house. 

All  the  money  shall  be  laid  out  for 
what  you  design  it.  It  shall  not  be  paid 
for  anything  else.  I  am  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  commiitee  tell  me  the 
quarry  is  blockaded;  it  is  filled  with 
rock.  The  stonecutters  are  wanting 
work.  Come  on  with  your  teams  as 
soon  as  conference  is  over.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  who  will,  come 
and  do  it.  I  will  prophesy  that  you  will 
do  it.  There  is  not  one  in  the  city  but 
what  will  do  right  if  he  knows  it,  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  they  are  not 
worth  notice.  God  will  take  care  of 
them;  and  if  He  don't,  the  devil  will.  I 
described  them  once,  and  you  will  always 


know  them  while  you  see  them:  they 
will  keep  hopping  till  they  hop  out  of 
town.  Some  are  tree-toads,  who  climb 
the  trees  and  are  continually  croaking. 

We  are  now  the  most  noble  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  we  have  no 
occasion  to  fear  tadpoles.  We  are 
designated  by  the  All-seeing  Eye,  desig- 
nated to  do  good,  not  to  stoop  to  any 
low  thing.  We  are  apt  to  suffer  preju- 
dice to  get  into  our  hearts  on  hearing 
reports:  we  should  never  allow  it — never 
should  pass  our  judgment  until  we  hear 
both  sides.  I  will  tell  a  Dutch  anecdote. 
A  certain  Dutchman  had  a  cause  brought 
before  him,  and  heard  one  side,  and  he 
gave  in  his  decision — 'Be  sure  you  have 
got  the  case!'  and  when  the  other  party 
brought  their  witnesses,  he  said  again, 
'Be  sure  you  have  got  the  case,  too!'  If 
you  hear  of  any  one  high  in  authority, 
that  he  is  rather  inclined  to  apostasy, 
don't  let  prejudice  arise,  but  pray  for 
him.  God  may  feel  after  him,  and  he 
may  return.  Never  speak  reproachfully 
or  disrespectfully:  he  is  in  the  hand  of 
God.*  I  am  one  of  those  peacemakers 
who  take  a  stand  above  -these  little 
things. 

It  has  been  intimated  we  should  have 
investigations  this  conference.  Do  you 
think  I  would  trouble  this  conference 
with  it?  If  I  have  a  difficulty  with  a 
man,  I  will  go  and  settle  it.  Let  them 
settle  their  difficulties.  There  is  not  a 
man  who  has  had  a  difficulty  who  should_ 
trouble  this  congregation  about  it.  We 
ask  no  favors;  we  can  settle  it  ourselves. 
Don't  think  anything  about  persons  who 
are  on  the  eve  of  apostasy:  God  is  able 
to  take  care  of  them.  Let  God  judge. 
do  your  duty,  and  let  men  alone. 

Never  undertake  to  destroy  men  be- 
cause they  do  some  evil  thing.  It  is 
natural  for  a  man  to  be  led  and  not 
driven.  Put  down  iniquity  by  good 
works.  Many  men  speak  without  any 
contemplation;  but  when  they  have  a 
little  contemplation,  it  would  not  have 
been  spoken.  We  ought  to  be  careful 
what  we  say,  and  take  the  example  of 
Jesus,  cast  over  the  mantle  of  charity, 
and  try  to  cover  their  faults.  We  are 
made  to  enlighten,  and  not  to  darken 
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one  another,  to  save  men  but  not  destroy 
men.  Do  unto  others  what  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.  It  is  well 
enough  to  root  out  conspiracy.  Do  not 
fear  but  if  you  are  in  the  right  track, 
having  God  to  guide  you,  He  will  save 
you;  for  God  will  save  you,  if  He  has  to 
destroy  the  wicked  as  by  fire. 

I  want  to  put  down  all  false  influence. 
If  I  thought  I  should  be  saved,  and  any 
in  the  congregation  be  lost,  I  should  not 
be  happy.  For  this  purpose  Jesus 
effected  a  resurrection.  Our  Savior  is 
competent  to  save  all  from  death  and 
hell.  I  can  prove  it  out  of  the  Revela- 
tions. I  would  not  serve  a  God  that 
had  not  all  wisdom  and  all  power. 

The  reason  why  I  feel  so  good  is 
because  I  have  a  big  soul.  There  are 
men  with  small  bodies  who  have  got 
souls  like  Enoch.  We  have  gathered 
out  big  souls  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  Gospel  picks  out  the  big 
souls  out  of  all  creation,  and  we  will  get 
all  the  big  souls  out  of  all  the  nations, 
and  we  shall  have  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  It  works  just  like  a  God.  We 
will  gather  out  all  the  big  souls  out  of 
every  nation.  As  soon  as  the  Gospel 
catches  hold  of  noble  souls,  it  brings 
them  all  right  up  to  Zion.  There  is  a 
thing  called  an  eye-star.  The  Gospel  is 
similar.  Then  we  will  have  a  people 
great  enough  to  be  saved. 

Popery  could  not  write  what  Enoch 
preached.  He  told  the  people  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  took  him  up  into  a  high 
mountain,  showed  him  the  distress  of 
the  people — the  destruction  of  the  world, 
and  he  said  his  heart  swelled  wide  as 
eternity.     But  Popery  could  not  receive 


anything  as  large  as  that.  Every  sec- 
tarian society  is  just  like  them.  God 
Almighty  has  made  men's  souls  accord- 
ing to  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
with  very  few  exceptions;  and  when 
men  come  to  live  with  the  'Mormons,' 
their  souls  swell  as  if  they  were  going 
to  stride  the  planets  as  I  stride  the 
Republic  of  America.  I  can  believe 
that  man  can  go  from  planet  to  planet — 
a  man  gets  so  high  in  the  mansions 
above. 

A  certain  good  sister  came  to  my 
house,  and  she  was  troubled  because 
she  heard  so  many  big  things.  She 
thought  it  weakened  her  faith.  I  told 
her  she  had  too  much  faith.  She  believed 
too  much.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  may 
know  whether  the  thing  is  true  or  not. 
When  any  come  to  you  with  a  lie,  you 
feel  troubled.  God  will  trouble  you  and 
will  not  approbate  you  in  such  belief. 
You  had  better  get  some  antidote  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Humble  yourself  before  God, 
and  ask  Him  for  His  Spirit,  and  pray  to 
Him  to  judge  it  for  you.  It  is  better 
not  to  have  so  much  faith  than  to  have 
so  much  as  to  believe  all  the  lies. 

Before  this  conference  closes,  I  want 
to  get  all  the  Elders  together.  I  shall 
make  a  proclamation.  I  want  to  take 
the  line  and  axe  and  hew  you,  and 
make  you  as  straight  as  possible.  I  will 
make  you  as  straight  as  a  stretched  line. 
Every  Elder  that  goes  from  Nauvoo  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  if  he  preach  any- 
thing else,  we  will  silence  him  through 
the  public  print.  I  want  all  the  Elders 
to  meet  and  to  understand;  and  if  they 
teach  anything  but  the  pure  truth,  we 
will  call  them  home." 


THE   ORGAN-TEMPEST   OF   LUCERNE. 


We  came  to  fair  Lucerne  at  even — 

How  beauteous  was  the  scene ! 
The  snowy  Alps,  like  walls  of  Heaven 

Rose  o'er  the  Alps  of  green; 
The  damask  sky  a  roseate  light 

Flashed  on  the  Lake,  and  low 
Above  Mt.  Pilate's  shadowy  height 

Night  bent  her  silver  bow. 


We  turned  towards  the  faded  fane, 

How  many  Centuries  old ! 
And  entered  as  the  organ's  strain 

Along,  the  arches  rolled; 
Such  as  when  guardian  spirits  bear 

A  soul  to  realms  of  light, 
And  melts  in  the  immortal  air 

The  anthem  of  their  flight; 
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Then  followed  strains  so  sweet, 
Then  followed  strains  so  low, 

That  they  seemed  like  memory's  music, 
And  the  chords  of  long  ago. 

A  light  wind  seemed  to  rise; 

A  deep  gust  followed  soon, 
As  when  a  dark  cloud  flies 

Across  the  sun,  at  noon. 
It  filled  the  aisles — each  drew 

His  garments  round  his  form , 
We  could  not  feel  the  wind  that  blew, 

We  could  only  hear  the  storm. 
Then  we  cast  a  curious  eye 

Towards  the  window's  lights, 
And  saw  the  lake  serenely  lie 

Beneath  the  crystal  heights. 
Fair  rose  the  Alps  of  white 

Above  the  Alps  of  green, 
The  slopes  lay  bright  in  the  sun  of  night, 

And  the  peaks  in  the  sun  unseen. 

A  deep  sound  shook  the  air, 

As  when  the  tempest  breaks 
Upon  the  peaks,  while  sunshine  fair 

Is  dreaming  in  the  lakes. 
The  birds  shrieked  on  their  wing; 

When  rose  a  wind  so  drear, 
Its  troubled  spirit  seemed  to  bring 

The  shades  of  darkness  near. 
We  looked  towards  the  windows  old, 

Calm  was  the  eve  of  June, 
On  the  summits  shone  the  twilight's  gold, 

And  on  Pilate  shone  the  moon. 

A  sharp  note's  lightning  flash 

Upturned  the  startled  face; 
When  a  mighty  thunder  crash 

With  horror  filled  the  place! 
From  arch  to  arch  the  peal 

Was  echoed  loud  and  long; 
Then  o'er  the  pathway  seemed  to  steal 

Another  seraph's  song, 
And  'mid  the  thunder's  crash 

And  the  song's  enraptured  flow, 
We  still  could  hear,  with  charmed  ear, 

The  organ  playing  low. 

As  passed  the  thunder-peal, 

Came  raindrops,  falling  near. 
A  rain  one  could  not  feel, 

A  rain  that  smote  the  ear. 
And  we  turned  to  look  again 

Towards  the  mountain  wall, 
When  a  deep  tone  shook  the  fane, 

Like  the  avalanche's  fall. 
Loud  piped  the  wind,  fast  poured  the  rain, 

The  very  earth  seemed  riven, 
And  wildly  flashed,  and  yet  again, 

The  smiting  fires  of  heaven, 


And  cheeks  that  wore  the  light  of  smiles 

When  slowly  rose  the  gale, 
Like  pulseless  statues  lined  the  aisles 

And,  as  forms  of  marble  pale. 
The  organ's  undertones 

Still  sounded  sweet  and  low, 
And  the  calm  of  a  more  than  mortal  trust 

With  the  rhythms  seemed  to  flow. 

The  Master's  mirrored  face 

Was  lifted  from  the  keys, 
As  if  more  holy  was  the  place 

As  he  touched  the  notes  of  peace. 
Then  the  sympathetic  reeds 

His  chastened  spirit  caught, 
As  the  senses  meet  the  needs 

And  the  touch  of  human  thought. 
The  organ  whispered  sweet, 

The  organ  whispered  low, 
"Fear  not,  God's  love  is  with  thee, 

Though  tempests  round  thee  blow!" 
And  the  soul's  grand  power  'twas  ours  to  trace 

And  its  deathless  hopes  discern, 
As  we  gazed  that  night  on  the  living  face 

Of  the  Organ  of  Lucerne. 

Then  from  the  church  it  passed, 

That  strange  and  ghostly  storm, 
And  a  parting  beam  the  twilight  cast 

Through  the  windows,  bright  and  warm. 
The  music  grew  more  clear, 

Our  gladdened  pulses  swaying, 
When  Alpine  horns  we  seemed  to  hear 

On  all  the  hillsides  playing. 

We  left  the  church — how  fair 

Stole  on  the  eve  of  June ! 
Cool  Righi  in  the  dusky  air, 

The  low-descending  moon ! 
No  breath  the  lake  cerulean  stirred, 

No  cloud  could  eye  discern; 
The  Alps  were  silent — we  had  heard 

The  Organ  of  Lucerne  ! 

Soon  passed  the  night — the  high  peaks  shone 

A  wall  of  glass  and  fire, 
And  Morning,  from  her  summer  zone, 

Illumined  tower  and  spire; 
I  walked  beside  the  lake  again, 

Along  the  Alpine  meadows, 
Then  sought  the  old  melodious  fane 

Beneath  the  Righi's  shadows. 
The  organ,  spanned  by  arches  quaint, 

Rose,  silent,  cold,  and  bare, 
Like  the  pulseless  tomb  of  a  vanished  saint — 

The  Master  was  not  there! 
But  the  soul's  grand  power  'twas  mine  to  trace, 

And  its  deathless  hopes  discern, 
As  I  gazed  that  morn  on  the  still,  dead  face 

Of  the  Organ  of  Lucerne.  Selected. 
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RELEASE  OF   BELLE   HARRIS. 

On  August  31,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District  was  discharged, 
after  asking  permission  of  the  Court  to 
withdraw  the  complaint  made  by  them 
of  Belle  Harris,  for  refusing  to  answer 
certain  questions  propounded  to  her- 
before  them,  by  the  Assistant  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Grand  Jury  that  they  were  misled  by  the 
Attorney,  and  that  they  were  willing  to 
withdraw  the  questions  rather  than  have 
the  witness  punished  for  failure  to  an- 
swer them.  As  the  punishment  was  for 
contempt  of  the  Court  and  not  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  Judge  held  that  the 
latter  body  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
after  complaining  of  the  witness  and 
getting  an  order  of  the  Court  which  the 
witness  failed  to  comply  with.  After 
the  discharge  of  the  Jury,  before  whom 
the  answers  were  to  have  been  made, 
the  Judge  ordered  the  release  of  the 
witness  and  she  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty. 

The  case  of  Belle  Harris  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  very  refinement  of 
brutal  cruelty  and  petty  spite  exhibited 
by  the  U.  S.  Judge  and  Attorney.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  Belle  Harris  started 
from  her  home  on  the  Sevier  for  Beaver, 
in  response  to  the  subpoena  of  the 
Grand  Jury  that  had  been  issued  three 
months  previously,  and  from  the  iSth  of 
that  month  until  the  31st  of  August,  she 
was  imprisoned  to  expiate  the  awful, 
terrible  crime  of  having  offended  the 
dignity  of  the  Court.  She  and  her  little 
baby   endured — uncomplaining,  patient, 


conscious  of  no  wrong  intent  or  act,  or 
even  wayward  thought,  so  far  as  the 
offended  court  is  concerned — a  tedious 
incarceration  in  the  jail  of  common 
criminals  for  a  hundred  days,  when 
she  was  liberated  because  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Court  to  detain  her 
longer.  During  this  long  unwarranted 
and  certainly  unprecedented  deprivation 
of  liberty,  the  same  persecuting  spirit 
that  condemned  her  was  manifested  in 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Court. 
In  many  things,  trivial  in  themselves,  the 
comfort  of  the  prisoner  could  have  been 
secured,  but  the  determination  to  com- 
pel her  to  do  the  thing  she  had  a  right 
not  to  do  or  suffer,  obliged  her  prison- 
keepers  to  inflict  their  share  of  punish- 
ment. That  the  dignity  of  the  Court 
must  be  maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Belle  Harris,  was  the  evident  sentiment 
of  all  the  persecutive  crowd  who  en- 
gaged in  bringing  her  into  contempt. 
Well,  the  court's  order  has  been  com- 
plied with!  It  is  to  be  hoped  its  dignity 
is  sufficiently  healed  of  whatever  wound 
little  Belle  Harris'  grit  might  have 
caused,  and  that  the  fame  of  the  her- 
culean triumph  (?)  of  the  Judge  and 
Attorney  is  all  they  anticipated. 

The  quiet,  lady-like,  but  unflinching 
fidelity  to  what  she  regarded  as  right 
before  judgment:  her  cool,  patient,  re- 
served demeanor  during  her  imprison- 
ment and  the  modest,  bright  humor  with 
which  she  enjoys  the  congratulations  of 
friends  on  her  release,  have  won  for 
Belle  Harris  the  sincerest  admiration  and 
respect  of  hosts  of  people  of  all  classes 
of  the  community.  For  Mormon,  Jew 
and  Gentile  agree  that  she  is  a  heroine 
of  the  first  quality  and  they  have  in 
many  instances  alike  expressed  their 
contempt  for  the  miserable  pettishness 
that  caused  her  suffering,  and  respect 
for  the  womanly  grace  with  which  she 
has  maintained  her  integrity,  and  so  com- 
pletely put  to  shame  those  who  sought 
her  confusion,  and  through  her,  the  de- 
gradation of  the  large  class  of  noble 
women  she  is  supposed  to  represent. 
The  example  she  has  given  the  young 
people  in  valuing  a  conscience  true  to 
principle  above  personal  safety  or  the 
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good  will  of  unbelievers  is  one  worth 
emulation,  and  while  we  commend  it 
to  them  to  remember  and  follow,  yet  we 
are  sanguine  that  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
had  this  not  occurred,  the  same  faith, 
fidelity  and  fortitude  would  have  been 
displayed,  for  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Zion — whatever  the  world 
may  hope  or  say  of  their  infidelity — 
are  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  true  to 
the  cause  of  Zion,  and  under  trial  will 
be  found  as  unwavering  and  undaunted 
as  Belle  Harris. 


VOLUME  FIVE. 
The  completion  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  publication  of  the  Contributor  af- 
fords us  opportunity  for  reflections  that 
.  are  pleasant  and  not  altogether  unprofit- 
able. The  associations  for  mutual  im- 
provement had  reached  that  stage  in 
their  growth  four  years  ago  where  such 
an  organ  became  a  necessary  help,  as 
the  subsequent  success  of  the  magazine 
has  proved.  There  were  many  whose 
writings  for  manuscript  papers  and 
whose  essays  read  at  the  meetings  dis- 
played the  possession  of  talent  and  a 
taste  for  literature.  These,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, had  never  written  for  publica- 
tion, and  perhaps  never  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  Contributor.  There 
are  many — more  than  one  hundred — 
who  have  been  thus  induced,  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Contributor, 
to  give  their  thoughts  to  the  public  and 
gain  for  themselves  an  experience  to  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  For  the  sake 
of  convenient  reference  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  interesting  corps,  we  pre- 
sent a  list  of  those  whose  original  con- 
tributions we  have  published: 

Moses  Thatcher,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  O. 
F.  Whitney,  George  Reynolds,  R.  W. 
Young,  M.  H.  Hardy,  Emmeline  B. 
Wells  {Amethyst),  W.  W.  Taylor,  Horace 
Cummings,  B.  F.  Cummings,  Jr.,  H.  G. 
Whitney,  B.  Goddard,  J.  F.  Wells  {De 
Vatlibus),  Teenie  Smoot  {Monda),  J.  B. 
Toronto  {Quebec),  George  Man  waring, 
Benj.  Cluff,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Parkinson,  Geo. 
R.  Hill,  H.  W.  Naisbitt,  O.  H.  Riggs, 
Maria  Miller  {Ruby  Lamont ),  L.  M. 
Hewlings.  John  T.  Caine.    Jr.,    May    M. 


Wells  {Minerva),  E.  H.  Anderson,  A.  J. 
Crocheron,  J.  L.  Townsend,  E.  R.  Snow, 
R.  G.  Taysum  {Gunhild),  J.  J.  Chandler, 

B.  H.  Roberts,  Carl  Anderson,  Hannah 
T.  King  {Rex),  A.  J.  Henry  {Roy  Ken- 
neth), J!"B.  Keeler,  Lu  Dalton  {Luelle), 
W.  H.  H.  Sharp,  R.  S.  Home,  Lewis 
Anderson,  L.  W.  Eldredge,  Jos.  A.  Smith 
{Beppo),  Ann  Fellows,  C.  A.  Madsen 
{Victor  Eremita),  John  A.  Hellstrom, 
Jas.  E.  Talmage  {Student),  J.  L.  Barfoot 
{Beta),  N.  Tanner,  Jr.,  Jos.  C.  Bentley, 
Thos.  J.  Steed,  R.  W.  Sloan,  Talula 
Young  (  Viva),  Susa  Young  Gates,  Wm. 
Jefferies,  C.  W.  Penrose,  Zechariah  Bal- 
lantyne,  George  D.  Pyper,  Nephi  Pratt, 
Emily  H.  Woodmansee,  Emma  Wells, 
John  Q.  Cannon  {Jaquce),  Janie  Peacock, 

C.  W.  Stayner,  John  Thorgierson,  R. 
Alld ridge,  Thos.  Y.  Stanford,  Heber  M. 
Wells,  C.  H.  Bliss,  M.  F.  Cowley,  Ed- 
ward E.  Brain,  Wm.  Fotheringham, 
Keetie  Heywood,  James  H.  Hart,  Ellen 
Langton  {Millie  May),  Louie  Wells, 
Joseph  A.  West,  Annie  W.  Cannon, 
Evan  Stephens  {Musicus),  John  E.  Car- 
lisle, Fera  L.  Young,  John  H.  Kelson, 
H.  J.  Grant,  J.  M.  Tanner,  J.  T.  Kings- 
bury, Celia  E.  Bean,  Robert  S.  Spence, 
James  H.  Wallis,  Franklin  D.  Richards, 
James  A.  Little,  Andrew  Dalrymple,  H. 
L.  A.  Culmer,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Samuel 
W.  Richards,  John  W.  Gibson,  J.  L. 
Robison,  Phil.  Robinson,  John  Lyon,  N. 
Y.  Schofield,  Charles  D.  Evans,  J.  H. 
Ward,  John  Sholdebrand. 

Of  these  names  several  have  appeared 
in  all  the  volumes  that  have  thus  far 
been  published,  yet  each  year  a  very 
large  percentage  of  new  contributors 
has  been  added.  In  volume  one  there 
were  nearly  fifty  writers  of  original  ar- 
ticles and  the  next  volume  brought  the 
number  up  to  about  eighty,  while  the 
ratio  of  increase  has  of  course  been  less 
in  the  succeeding  volumes. 

The  great  variety  of  subjects  so  large 
a  list  of  contributors  would  naturally 
supply,  the  readers  of  the  Contributor 
thoroughly  appreciate.  Not  only  has 
variety  of  matter  greeted  the  subscriber 
in  every  number,  but  the  style  of  each 
writer  being  different  from  the  others, 
has  given  the  pages  of  the  magazine  a 
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freshness  and  relief  from  monotony  that 
could  not  have  been  secured  under 
other  conditions.  A  very  cordial  and 
happy  feeling  of  mutual  interest  in  each 
others'  writings  has  characterized  the 
expressions  of  all  so  far  as  we  have 
heard  them,  and  we  believe  that  mutual 
improvement  in  the  strictest  interpreta- 
tion has  been  fostered  and  advanced  by 
these  means  as  fully  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated. 

Another  effect  of  the  publication  of 
the  Contributor,  which  is  of  scarcely 
less  significance  than  bringing  out  so 
many  writers  for  it,  is  discovered  in  the 
changed  character  of  the  reading  matter 
to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  people 
almost  everywhere  that  the  magazine  has 
a  circulation.  In  a  certain  settlement 
that  we  canvassed  three  years  ago,  two 
hundred  copies  of  a  cheap,  illustrated 
story  paper,  published  in  the  east,  were 
taken  and  ravenously  read  by  the  ex- 
cited subscribers,  who  devoured  its  con- 
tents, week  by  week,  with  bated  breath 
and  feverish  anxiety.  The  Contributor, 
by  a  strong  effort,  obtained  a  foothold 
there  and  the'  agent  for  the  trashy  im- 
portation has  given  up  the  agency  of  his 
once  flourishing  periodical,  "because," 
he  says,  "th,e  people's  taste  has  changed, 
and  they  want  more  solid  reading  mat- 
ter." 

The  new  volume  of  the  magazine,  to 
commence  with  the  next  number,  will 
have  a  wider  range  than  its  predecessors. 
The  circulation  has  steadily  increased 
as  its  good  name  and  character  has  be- 
come known,  and  this  tends  to  excite 
the  interest  of  many  to  write  for  its 
columns.  The  work  of  the  Associations 
is  constantly  being  extended,  new  mem- 
bers being  added  and  the  effect  and  in- 
fluence of  the  exercises  spreading  and 
permeating  society,  until  even  now  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  in  each  Ward  is  a  rec- 
ognized permanent  adjunct  to  the  gen- 
eral Ward  organization. 

They  can  do  an  increased  amount  of 
good  each  season  as  they  have  already 
shown,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  year  will  lead  all  others  in  this 
respect.      An   early  commencement  of 


meetings,  systematic  exercises,  lively- 
energetic  officers,  and  dutiful  members 
are  the  elements  to  win  success.  These 
may  all  be  found  in  each  Ward  of  the 
Church  and  those  who  are  earnest 
friends  of  Mutual  Improvement  should 
make  it  their  first  consideration  to 
get  them  together  in  good  working 
order  without  delay.  If  but  six  young 
men  in  a  Ward  can  become  interested 
in  the  proper  and  legitimate  work  of  the 
Associations,  they  may  in  one  season 
become  thoroughly  posted  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel;  they  may  get 
testimonies  for  themselves  of  the  truth; 
they  may  effect  a  reformation  in  the 
lives  of  thrice  their  number  and  afford  a 
large  share  of  the  amusement  and  sup- 
ply such  intellectual  entertainment  for  * 
the  people  of  the  Ward  as  may  be  de- 
sirable. This  appears  to  be  a  good 
work  for  six  young  men  to  do  in  one 
winter,  but  we  are  sure  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible; even  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  several  places  that  we  are 
familiar  with. 

The  assistance  that  the  Contributor 
may  be  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Associations  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  themselves.  Its  pages 
are  at  their  disposal,  for  them  to  employ- 
in  asking  and  answering  questions;  in 
portraying,  with  examples,  the  best 
methods  of  managing  an  Association 
and  suggesting  exercises,  contributing 
suitable  reading  matter  for  all  classes  of 
the  membership  and  advocating  any 
principle  or  plan  that  is  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  work  the  magazine 
represents.  We  hope  and  earnestly  en- 
treat the  officers  especially  to  make 
more  use  of  the  Contributor  in  this 
direction  than  they  have  hitherto,  be- 
lieving it  will  not  only  be  beneficial  to 
them  but  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  work  of  mutual 
improvement. 

The  leading  features  that  will  appear 
in  Volume  Five  are  indicated  by  the 
Prospectus  published  on  a  cover  page 
of  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  important  matter  of  assisting  to 
educate  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  Church  in  Church  History  is  provid- 
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ed  for  in  a  very  attractive  manner.  The 
History  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  pre- 
pared by  one  so  well  acquainted  with 
its  contents  and  all  the  circumstances 
attending  its  discovery,  translation  and 
publication  in  all  nations  to  which  it  has 
gone,  as  Elder  George  Reynolds  will  be 
of  intense  interest  and  great  value. 

The  Steel  Engraving  of  the  Three 
Witnesses,  elsewhere  described,  which 
will  accompany  the  biographical  sketches 
and  history  has  been  procured  under 
peculiar  circumstances  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense.  It  will  doubtless 
-become  a  favorite  souvenir  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  and  the  times  and  his- 
tory they  represent. 

The  Scientific  matter  which  the  new 
volume  will  contain  has  been  carefully 
considered;  and  in  selecting  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Territory,  Professor 
Toronto  has  assumed  to  give  the  read- 
ers of  the  magazine  an  account  of  the 
peculiarities,  traits,  habits  and  haunts  of 
our  native  wild  animals  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  hunter  and 
fisherman,  and  to  the  young  men  who 
husband  the  soil,  ride  the  ranges,  climb 
the  mountain  sides  in  quest  of  ore,  or 
penetrate  the  canyons  for  timber. 

Architecture  of  Common  Houses  is  a 
series  that  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to 
the  reader.  Young  men  in  building  are 
too  liable  in  many  instances  to  fall  into 
erroneous  ideas  of  economy  in  designing 
their  homes,  while  a  little  knowledge  of 
architecture  will  enable  them  to  secure 
at  no  increase  of  expense,  their  safety, 
convenience  and  comfort.  Improvement 
in    style    so    far    as    it     will     develop 


the  loftier  feelings  and  make  home  more 
pleasant,  should  not  be  neglected  by  us> 
because  our  fathers  were  unable  to  de- 
vote time  or  money  to  the  adornment  of 
their  homes. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  another  Scien- 
tific series  of  the  volume,  will  give 
in  simple  language  such  a  description 
of  native  soils  and  their  proper  treat- 
ment, as  discovered  by  experiments  in 
various  places,  as  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
who  may  read  it.  Professor  Kingsbury, 
who  writes  this,  series  took  a  thorough 
course  of  study  in  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  and  had 
practical  experience  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  same  institution. 

The  doctrinal,  educational  and  des- 
criptive features  of  the  year  will  be 
maintained,  as  in  the  past,  by  the  con- 
tributions of  such  writers  as  Apostle 
Moses  Thatcher,  Elders  John  Nicholson, 
Joseph  A.  West  and  Robert  S.  Spence, 
Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  and  many 
others  whose  names  already  appear  in 
this  article. 

We  feel  thankful  to  all  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  magazine,  and  the 
associations,  with  their  twenty  thousand 
members,  feel  thankful  to  them  for  the 
aid  they  have  thus  rendered  the  cause 
of  Mutual  Improvement.  That  their  in- 
terest may  continue,  and  that  we  may 
work  together  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  for  the  accomplishment  of  as  much 
good  as  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  enable  us  to  do  is  our  most 
earnest  desire. 
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One  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  there 
was  in  Frankfort,  as  in  other  German 
cities,  a  narrow  street  called  the  Jews' 
Lane.  The  houses  were  high,  with  peaked 
gables,  dormer  windows  and  projecting 
upper  stories.  They  also  were  narrow.like 
the  spaces  between  them  from  side  to 
side.  Space  was  more  precious,  indeed, 
than   air  or  sunshine,  and  as  any  one 


looked  up  from  below,  the  sky  only 
seemed  to  be  a  streak  of  blue.  Nearly 
every  house  had  a  shop  below  it,  a  small 
shop  with  small  windows,  and  in  each, 
long-bearded,  dark  complexioned  men 
could  be  seen  showing  their  wares.  At 
every  window,  as  high  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  occupants  of  the  houses  were 
visible,  and  down  in  the  street  below  the 
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crowd  pushed  and  jostled  for  elbow 
room.  At  each  end  of  the  narrow  lane 
were  chains  which  were  to  be  hung 
across  the  entrance  at  nightfall,  not  to 
keep  intruders  out,  but  to  keep  the  occu- 
pants in;  and  it  was  a  law  that  if  any 
one  ventured  out  of  Jews'  Lane  after 
dark,  he  should  suffer  death.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays  the  occupants  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  street  at  all; 
they  were  locked  up  and  despised  as 
convicts  are.  Having  been  pillaged  and 
scourged  nearly  everywhere,  put  to  the 
stake  and  treated  as  outlaws,  they  were 
at  last  allowed  in  Germany  to  have  one 
small  street  for  themselves,  because  they 
could  not  be.  dispensed  with.  They  had 
money  to  lend,  and  somehow,  though 
they  charged  usurious  interest  on  their 
loans,  they  were  willing  to  help  dis- 
tressed merchants  when  others  would 
not  or  could  not. 

One  shop  had  over  it  the  sign  of  a 
red  shield,  and  the  tenant  was  like  many 
of  his  neighbors,  a  broker  and  money- 
lender. In  some  respects  his  history  also 
had  been  like  theirs;  he  had  been  cast 
into  the  world  a  penniless  boy,  and  he 
had  managed  to  save  a  comfortable 
little  fortune  for  himself.  His  name  was 
Meyer  Anselm,  and  as  his  business 
increased,  he  adopted  as  a  surname  that 
of  the  sign  over  his  door,  by  which  he 
was  known  and  with  which  his  success 
was  identified.  So  he  became  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothschild,  rothschild  being  the 
German  for  red  shield.  Money  in  his 
hands  multiplied  as  by  some  magician's 
trick.  The  landgrave  William  of  Hesse, 
fleeing  before  Napoleon,  entrusted  all 
his  wealth  to  him,  giving  him  the  right 
to  invest  it;  and  as  money  in  those 
times  of  war  was  worth  from  twelve  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  the  profits  on  the 
loans  which  he  made  soon  increased  his 
fortune  to  five  million  dollars. 

Thus,  in  the  dark,  sunless  lane  in 
Frankfort,  with  the  stigma  of  social  and 
religious  ostracism  upon  it,  was  founded 
the  famous  banking  house  of  the 
Rothschilds,  which  from  then  till  now 
has  been  a  sovereign  power  of  finance. 
Meyer  Anselm  had  five  sons,  and  all  of 
these   inherited   the   thrifty   habits   and 


sound  judgment  of  their  father.  There 
was  no  prodigal  among  them,  and  all  of 
them  applied  themselves  as  diligently 
as  their  father  could  have  wished  to  the 
business  of  money  getting. 

The  Jews'  Lane  and  even  all  Frank- 
fort was  much  too  small  for  their  opera- 
tions. While  the  eldest  remained  in 
that  city,  one  of  the  others  opened  a 
branch  house  in  Vienna,  another  in 
Naples,  another  in  Paris,  and  another  in 
London.  The  ban  of  the  despised  race 
was  lifted  from  them,  and  they  became 
the  favored  guests  of  diplomats  and 
princes.  All  of  them  were  sagacious, 
all  of  them  were  successful;  a  father 
never  had  sons  more  after  his  own  heart, 
but  one  of  them  had  more  than  his 
father's  genius  and  passion  for  creating 
and  multiplying  riches. 

The  others  were  pre-eminent  in  the 
cities  where  they  established  themselves, 
but  he  was  potent  everywhere,  in  every 
money  market,  in  every  cabinet.  All 
ships  loading  in  the  west  with  produce 
and  in  the  east  with  teas  and  spices  were 
to  some  extent  at  his  command,  and  his 
influence  reached  wherever  capital 
existed.  This  man,  who  made  the 
history  of  the  house  of  the  red  shield  a 
matter  of  universal  history,  was  the 
third  son'  of  Meyer  Anselm,  and  his 
name  was  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild.  To 
give  a  detailed  account  of  his  career 
would  be  but  to  recall  one  fortunate  in- 
vestment and  profitable  loan  after 
another.  Instead  of  following  this 
record,  let  the  reader  look  back  to  the 
Jews'  Lane  and  fix  the  picture  of  it  in 
his  mind — the  high,  overhanging,  gloomy 
houses,  with  bustling  inmates  visible  at 
every  window;  the  dark,  narrow  street, 
with  its  bars  and  iron  chains;  the  scorn 
and  penalties  that  were  visited  upon 
those  who  lived  within  these  precincts. 
Here  Nathan  Rothschild  had  his  origin. 
Now  let  us  look  upon  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  with  the  armies  of  Wellington 
and  Napoleon  gathered  upon  it. 
Nathan  has  become  the  first  banker  in 
the  world,  and  is  in  close  relations  with 
the  British  Government.  He  has  invested 
a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  English 
securities,   and   his   fate   depends   upon 
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the  result  of  the  battle.  Should  the 
army  under  Wellington  prove  victorious, 
then  his  millions  will  be  more  than 
quadrupled;  should-  Napoleon  win,  the 
house  of  the  red  shield  will  be  over- 
thrown. Until  now,  Nathan  has  been  in 
London  receiving  news  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  by  means  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  despatched  to  him,  with  cipher 
messages  under  their  wings,  by  agents 
on  the  field.  Burning  with  impatience, 
he  has  come  to  see  the  decisive  .battle 
for  himself;  he  could  not  even  wait  the 
little  time  it  took  the  doves  to  wing  their 
way  across  the  channel. 

He  might  as  well  be  in  London  for  all 
he  can  see  of  the  battle  as  the  day  wears 
on.  The  carnage  is  hidden  by  the  smoke 
that  hangs  over  the  field,  and  he  frets 
himself  as  conflicting  reports  come  to 
him  of  what  is  being  done.  But  at  sun- 
set this  veil  is  blown  off;  the  superb 
army  of  Napoleon  shattered  and  reduced, 
is  in  retreat,  and  the  victory  belongs  to 
England — and  the  Rothschilds. 

Nathan  spurs  his  horse  into  Brussels, 
and  there  a  carriage  is  in  waiting  to 
bear  him  to  Ostend,  the  nearest  point 
from  which  he  can  reach  London.  He 
is  maddened  with  impatience  to  get 
there;  his  purpose  now  is  to  arrive  in 
the  city  before  the  news  of  the  battle 
becomes  public,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  uncertainty  in  buying  more  secu- 
rities while  they  are  low.  There  is  no 
danger  in  investments  of  that  sort  now, 
and  he  is  anxious  to  put  every  penny 
that  he  can  command  to  this  use.  In  a 
few  hours  the  couriers  will  be  on  the 
road  bearing  the  official  dispatches,  and 
his  object  is  to  get  to  the  great  metrop- 
olis in  advance  of  them.  There  are  no 
railways,  no  telegraphs,  no  steamers  on 
the  channel;  each  traveler  must  find  his 
own  conveyance.  The  journey  to  Ostend 
is  quickly  made,  but  then  the  channel 
has  to  be  crossed,  and  Nathan's  heart 
sinks  with  despair  when  he  finds  that  a 
furious  gale  is  blowing,  in  which  no 
vessel  will  put  to.  sea.  He  offers  five 
hundred,  a  thousand,  two  thousand 
francs  for  a  boat  to  carry  him  across  the 
channel.  Two  thousand  francs  is  a 
tremendous    sum    in    the    minds   of  the 


poor  fishermen  of  Ostend,  and  one  of 
them  cannot  resist  the  temptation;  he 
will  carry  the  gentleman  over. 

So,  after  a  perilous  voyage,  Nathan 
reaches  London  and  finds  the  city  in  a 
profound  gloom;  business  is  stagnant, 
pending  the  result  of  the  war,  and  there 
are  fears  that  the  country  is  on  the  eve 
of  national  bankruptcy.  He  says  noth- 
ing about  Waterloo,  nothing  about 
Ostend;  he  appears  as  dejected  as 
any  merchant  on  the  Exchange — but 
meanwhile  his  agents  are  secretly  buying 
up  all  the  securities  they  can  get  hold  of 
at  a  low  rate  of  discount,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them  for  sale,  for  the  public 
confidence  has  been  shaken.  Two  days 
afterwards— two  days  later  than  Nathan's 
arrival — the  official  messengers  bring 
tidings  of  Wellington's  victory  with  his 
young  and  untrained  soldiers  over  the 
splendidly  disciplined  army  of  Napoleon, 
and  instantly  the  securities  which  have 
been  bought  at  a  large  discount  advance 
to  a  premium  over  their  par  value. 
There  is  rejoicing  everywhere  in  great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  the  house  of 
the  red  shield,  which  has  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  five  million  dollars 
by  that  day  which  Nathan  spent  on  the 
hill  of  Hougoumont. 

•  Nathan  was  successful  in  one  sense  at 
every  point  of  his  career.  He  never 
made  an  injudicious  investment,  he 
never  failed  to  realize  a  handsome  profit 
on  his  transactions;  he  gathered  around 
him  at  magnificent  entertainments, 
princes,  peers,  archbishops  and  bishops. 
But  he  never  put  out  his  hand  to  help 
the  poor,  nor  associated  himself  with 
any  benefaction  that  could  have  en- 
deared his  name  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  One  day,  in  1836,  a  sportsman, 
walking  along  the  high  chalk  cliffs  near 
Brighton,  brought  down  a  pigeon  which 
was  flying  inland  from  the  channel,  and 
under  one  of  its  wings  was  found  a  slip 
of  paper  bearing  the  words,"//  estmorl!" 
— he  is  dead. 

Who  was  the  magnate  of  whose  death 
so  brief  an  announcement  could  be  ex- 
planatory? There  was  no  uncertainty 
in  London  when  the  incident  was  heard 
of  in   that   city.     A   little   while   before 
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Nathan  Rothschild  had  gone  to  Frank- 
fort; he  was  dead.  A  great  financier 
had  passed  away,  and  there  was  a  panic 
on  the  Exchange;  but  the  people  were 
unmoved,  for  the  brilliant  genius  of  this 
man  had  been   marred  throughout  his 


life  by  the  base  and  withering  vice  of 
avarice. 


For  yet  a  little  while  and  the  wicked 
shall  not  be;  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently 
consider  his  place,  and  it  shall  not  be. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


The    Stake   Superintendents   are   re  • 
quested  to  arrange  for  quarterly  or  dis- 
trict conferences  to  be  held  in  the  latter 
part   of   September  and  in  October,  so 
far  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting their  Associations  in  working  order 
and  to  commence  regular  meetings  im- 
mediately after.     It  is  desired  that  the 
officers  do  all  in  their  power  to  get  the 
Associations  together  and  plan  for  en- 
rolling all  the  young  men  of  their  re- 
spective settlements  during  the  winter 
months,  that  they -incorporate  in  their 
programmes  such  a  variety  of  exercises 
as  will  interest  and  entertain  those  for 
whom  they  are  organized,  and  that  the 
Associations    take    a  leading  energetic 
part  in  providing  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement   of   the   people.      It   is   the 
duty  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  Asso- 
ciations to  foster  and  develop  the  talents 
of  the  young  people,  and  they  should 
not  be  so  negligent  or  indifferent  in  that 
respect  as  to  compel  those  who  have 
literary,  dramatic   or  musical  tastes  to 
form   other   clubs   or  societies   for  im- 
provement   in    those   branches   of    art.  \ 
The  general  supervision  of  such  depart- 
ments should  be  exercised  by  the  Asso-  j 
ciations. 

The  Stake  Superintendents  will  please  j 
send  to  the  General   Secretary,  Nephi  j 
W.   Clayton,   as   soon   as    possible,  the 
dates  on  which  their  conferences  are  to  \ 
occur,    so    that  appointments   may   be  j 
made  by  the  General  Superintendency  i 
of  persons  to  attend  them.    The  notices 
should  be  received  in  time  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Contributor  October  1st. 
They  are  also  requested  to  be  present 
at  the  semi-annual  conference  to  be  held 
during  the  October  general   conference 
in  this  city. 


NOTICE. 

In  order  that  sufficient  report  blanks 
may  be  prepared  for  the  coming  winter, 
the  Stake  Secretaries  are  requested  to 
j  send  me  word,   as  soon  as  convenient, 
the  number  of  blanks  for  quarterly  re- 
ports they  will  require.      Each  Associa- 
tion should  be  supplied  with  two  copies 
j  for   each    quarter— one    to   mail    to   the 
j  Stake  Secretary  and  one  to  file  in  the 
j  Association. 

The  'Secretaries   will   also  state  how 
I  many   Stake   blanks   they  will  require, 
;  and  are  particularly  requested  to  sug- 
gest any  improvements  in  the  form  that 
has  been  in  use,  which  will  make  their 
reports  more  complete  and  satisfactory. 
Nephi  W.  Clayton, 

General  Secretary. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 
"The  Myth  of  the  'Manuscript 
Found.'  " — Eleventh  book  of  the  Faith 
Promoting  Series,  by  Elder  George  Rey- 
nolds, is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  that 
interesting  series  of  useful  publications. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  ridiculous  Spaulding 
story  with  all  its  impossibilities,  and  the 
absurd  claims  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  confound  Spaulding's  "Manuscript 
Found"  with  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
shown  up  clearly  and  justly  to  be  the 
worthless  fabrications  they  are.  The 
volume  not  only  successfully  refutes  the 
Spaulding  story,  but  contains  many  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
credibility  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  bringing  it  forth  and  publishing  it  to 
the  world.  The  little  volume  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
price  is  25  cents.  For  sale  by  all  book- 
sellers. 
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Our  Carriage  Works  are  one  mile  distant  from  our 
Wagon  Works,  and  are  under  the  Special  Management 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Studebaker. 

The  force  employed  is  1200  men. 

The  Works  are  four  stories  in  height. 

The  floorage  surface  is  twenty  acres. 

The  Works  are  lighted  by  fifty- eight  electric  lamps. 

The  buildings,  lumber  sheds,  yards,  etc.,  cover  eighty  acres. 

The  lumber  used  is  seasoned  from  three  to  five  years 
before  being  worked.  . 

To  carefully  note  the  operation  of  each  branch  of  the 
■work  -would  require  a  "week's  time. 

The  production  of  Wagons  and  Carriages  for  1882  was 
the  largest  ever  turned  out  by  a  single  firm  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  nearly  30,000  vehicles. 


HOME-MADE  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Durable  Plain,  Twilled  and  Dress  Fla^nnels  I 
White,  Grey  and  Mottled  Blankets  ! 

Shawls,  Yams,  Tweeds,  Lindseys! 


AT- 


JOH1T     C. 


CTTTX-iER'S, 

01<3.    Oonstit-u-tioxa,    23vw.La.i33.gr. 


WANTED 


IMMEMiliLY, 


20    CB1TTS 

A  Number  will  be  paid  for 
NO,  1,  VOL.  IV, 


OF    THE 


ICONTRIBUTOR,! 

IF  CLEAN  AND  IN  GOOD  ORDER, 


* 


Agents  will  oblige  by  collecting  all 
they  can  and  sending  them  to  this  office 
before  Conference. 


^mnnmi 


GNKRAL 


LYNCH  &  OOTTRELL, 


RED  FRONT,  First  East,  Between  First  and 
Second  South  Streets- 
AGENTS    FOR    UTAH,  IDAHO    AND    MONTANA, 

—FOR   THE— 

11  I  SP1IIS  WMQIS, 


CA^R/IRI^O-IEIS  and  ZHZ-A-IE^IfcTIESS. 


Dealers  in  All  Kinds  of  Hardwood  and  Wagon  Material,  California 
Victor  Mowers,  Plows  and  Farm  Machinery,  Etc,  Etc. 


*3«e^*>C^C*3K#* 
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To  fmhsm  of  Hsma-msde 
SOOTS  and  SHOES, 


The  Just  renown  of  the   Roots 
and  Shoes  made  by 

Z/C*  M+  L  FACTORY 

Has  caused  other  makers  to 
imitate  our  Woods. 

B3-  BEWABE    0?    IMITATION,  "©a 

Purchase   only  those   bear- 
ing OtJR  BRAND. 


H.    B.  CLAWSOn, 

Dealer  in  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Purs,  etc.,  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  all  kinds,  Steel  Bot- 
tom Scrapers,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Lef- 
fel's  Turbine  Wheels,  Economy  Portable  Hay 
Press,  Machine  Extras,  Spring  Wagons,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden's  Steel 
Barb  Fence  Wire,  Farm  and  Church  Bells, 
Kennedy's  celebrated  Sheep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  ordered  on  Commission  when  de- 
sired.   1212  and  1216  South  Temple  Street. 


ELIAS  MORRIS, 

mb  iraiim  1US0SS, 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS  MANUFACTURER, 

BUILDER  &   CONTRACTOR; 


P.  0.  Bos,  1055, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


DAVID   JAMES, 

PLUMBER,   TINNER,    GAS  AND   STEAM 

FITTER.     WATER  PIPES 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER  IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 
AND    SHEET   LEAD. 
Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  avd  69  Main  Street.. 


H.   W.   SPENCER. 


H.   R.   EVANS. 


1231   Walker  Opera   House,    SALT   LAKE  CITY.  P.  0.  Box  1019. 


DEALERS    IN 


CHICAGO  SHOT,  FISHINS  TACKLE,  CUILER7,  Oases,  Field  and  Cpsra  Qlasses,  Notions.  Etc, 


Atao  a  Fine  Stock  0/  TOBACCO,   CIGARS,   CIGARETTES  AND  SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STEEL  ENGRAVING, 

THE  THREE  WITNESSES." 


This  steel  engraving,  which  we  have  had  pre- 
pared by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Hall  &  Sons,  New 
York,  is  among  the  finest  works  of  the  engraver's  art 
ever  turned  out  by  them. 

It  is  a  group  in  which  are  arranged  Portraits 
of  the  distinguished  men,  Oliver  Cowdery,  David 
Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris,  who  were  chosen 
to  see  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  bear  witness  to 
the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The 
Portraits  have  been  procured,  by  the  assistance  of 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Elder  Jas.  H.  Hart, 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  from  the  only 
original  likenesses  extant.  The  plate  also  contains  a 
beautiful  View  of  the  Hill  Cumorah,  from  a  valu- 
able photograph  loaned  by  Hon.  F.  D.  Richards, 
showing  where  the  plates  were  deposited.  It  is 
embellished  with  artistic  representations  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Restoration  (Rev.  xiv:  6),  and  of 
the  Angel  Moroni,  showing  the  plates  to  the 
Witnesses,  prepared  from  elegant  designs  drawn, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Publisher,  by  Wm.  Armi- 
tage,  Esq.  The  symbolical  union  of  the  Sticks  of 
Joseph  and  Judah  is  also  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing. 

No  care  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make 
this  a  reliable  souvenir  of  the  characters  and  scenes 
it  represents;  the  Publisher  feeling  assured  that  he 
was  doing  a  service  to  the  public  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  and  probable  destruction  the  likenesses  and 
autographs  of  such  prominent  and  honored  men  as 
The  Three  Witnesses. 

The  engraving  will  appear  in  the  October 
Contributor,  and  will  also  be  for  sale,  handsomely 
mounted  and  framed. 


L-_-.v. 
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WOW   IS  THE    TIME   TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

The  Contributor, 


S  The  Contributor,  which  is  the  Organ  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
is  an  excellent  periodical;  and  the  young  people  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pages 
by  subscribing  for  it,  which,  no  doubt  is  being  done  generally. — PRF.ST.  TAYLOR.-' 


The  Publisher  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Chief  Features  of  the  FliTE 
VOLUME  of  the  COXTJtliiUiOR,  as  fottotvs: 

THE    THREE    WITNESSES. 

Biographies  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer  and  Martin  Harris;  and  a  History 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by  Elder  George  Reynolds;  Illustrated  with  a  Magnificent  Steel 
Engraving  (See  description  of  the  Plate). 

WONDERS    OF    THE    YELLOWSTONE. 

A  Series  of  Descriptive  Sketches,  by  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  and  the  Editor. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    UTAH. 

A  Popular  Science  Series,  describing  the  Native  Animals  ot  our  Territory,  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Toronto. 

POLITICAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Including  General  Principles,  History,  Kinds  and  Conclusions,  by  J.  M.  Tanner. 

OUR    NORTHERN    NEIGHBORS. 

Descriptive  of  Life,  Customs  and  Country  of  the  Canadians  and  Deruzens  0I  the 
Great  L'ake  Regions,  by»/.  H.   Ward. 

SERMONS    AND  WRITINGS   OF   THE    PROPHETS. 

Including  Select  Discourses  upon  Interesting  Doctrinal  Subjects  by  President 
Brigham  Young. 

IRELAND    AND    THE    IRISH. 

Historical  and  Descriptive,  by  an  observing  resident  of  five  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Scientific  Description  of  Native  Soils  and  their  Proper  Treatment,  by  Prof.  J.  T. 
Kingsbury. 

INDIAN   LIFE  ON  THE  RESERVATIONS. 

An  Exposition  of  Present  Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Red  Men. 

ARCHITECTURE   OF    COMMON   HOUSES. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings  for  Health  and  Convenience,  by  one  of  Utah's  Successfu 
Young  Architects. 

THE   ARMY    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

Its  Organization  and  System,  including  Historical  Sketches,  by  Lieut.  P.  IV.  Young. 

A  CHRISTMAS    STORY. 

THE  VOLUME  will  contain  interesting  articles  by  Elders  Tohn  Nicholson,  O.  F. 
Whitney,  Jos,  A,  West,  H.  W.  Naisbitt,  and  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  and  others  of  the 
ok!  favorite  writers,  besides  contributions  of  many  new  ones.  It  will  be  replete  with 
Entertaining  Biographical  Sketches,  Correspondence,  Poetry,  Travels,  Adventures,  Ex- 
periences of  Young  Missionaries,  Stories  of  Old  Settlers,  Indian  Legends,  and  important 
Association  Intelligence,  including  instructions  and  suggestions  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Y.  M.  and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  Associations,  and  reports  of  general  meetings. 

Subsc  iption:  $2.00  a  Year,  in  Advance.  V0LUMES  ^^pS?/^"18"5  at 

wniMiiM    i     i.      i     ■■■  ■-      i   ■■in  —■———■— ^»  '      ill       \j  t  IN  I  O      t  nV_i  II' 

BOUND  VOLUMES,  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  For  Sale  at  the  Office,  Price  $2.50  each. 

J-CT3STI-CTS    IE1.    TA^EHL.IL.S, 

EDITOR   AND   PUBLISHER, 

S3.  O.  Boz  305-  S-&-XjT     Xj-^ZETE     CITT,     TJTAI'I. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  bank  draft,  money  order,  postal  notes  or  registered  letter. 

John  E.  Carlisle  is  the  Traveling  Agent  for  the  Contributor. 
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